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INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, |mntyqn 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-_...---- $26,740, 105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 

779 Greenwich Street and 10 Abingdon Square, AY 
Storage and Safe-keeping for surniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 


Theatrical Properties, cée., 
received day or night. 




















Expenses and advances maae if reqmred. Separate 
rooms of any size, always accessible durmg business 
hours. Oidest (established 184v), Lowest in Rate, most 
ACCOMM ‘DATING, extensive and resporsible establish- 
ment in the busimess, TRUCKSand #XURESS WAG- 
ON3 built expressly for the 1emovai of Hou-ehold 
Goods, Pianos, Bacgare. & &e., always ready day or night. 

FART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 593 HUDSON STREE?, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 








The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Ferns, Antes, 
OULD CHINA rORCKELAINS 
And Curwstives of Nature and Art. 


————————————————— 
11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F, G. & C. 8, BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y. 











__NEW 1 YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesements in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & q {A TOTT. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, N, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.i. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, (Corner of best Lane), Thread- 


(34 Old Bond Stree 
BRANCH ; ie e eg. Tottenham C Court Road; 
ill 
OFFICES. {o's Sol tec ware Road : 
rE Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 
Suescrised Capitat____£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) : 

Paip-up CaritaL___---- £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp...--.-- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 
Joun Jones, Exq., Chairman, 

Henry Viovrs Kast, Esq. Samune Josnva, E- 

Anpaew Lawrir, eg ” [Joaquin De Maxcua Esq. 

Roseet Lion, Esq. |Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 

Wa. McAeraua, Eaq., \James E, Vannke, Eag. 
Ald., M. P. |Gronor Youna, Esq. 

Wm. Macnacustan, Esq, ‘Henny Joun Atkinson, Eg 


Manager: 
ALrrep Geonce Kennepr. 


Secretary—C. J. Worth. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri: 
can and otber Foreign Firms or Ganks, 
ateuch mo‘erate rates of Commismon as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
‘Tne interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rites on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3st December in each year. 

Demand Chenues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or suuuitineous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercaatile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


s 
Travellers’ Credits 
emeashed wheo issued by Cliente and every de- 
seription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 
The Officers and Clerks of the Bork are pledged not to 
uisclose the transactions of any of its customers. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00, 


BANKERS, 
3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 


— 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and Fold 
‘ou Commission. 


CE" DANEING TRANSL FED IN ALL BRANCHES. 


1, & W. SELIGMAN & 00, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America, 

Draw Bills of Exchange and wake tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroy e and 
Oaliforvia. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Stret, New York, publish a handseme eig sht 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
luge numbe: of ed:torials on tiea cial and business 
topics, it cor tains very full aud accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon 4, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mes-rs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokeis, of large exverience avd tried in- 





tegrity. In addition to their stock bri ok rage business, 
they sell what are termed * Privileges,” or “ Puts and 

Calls,’’ now one of the favorite methods of legitamate 
pers Bene Their advic. is very valuable, und by tol- 


lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metio- 
polis. 





Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 





A Large and Elegart A sortment always on band, 
compris ing (y mde. Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chuirs, 

Parlor and Bedro m Suils, Sec etaries, Boukcases, Pia- 
noe &e. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE. 


TUNIS JORNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N, Y. 


(adjoiving our 37 Naszau Street Salesroom), 


P. 8..-Out-door Sales of Hf Mouscbold Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIAL 


IN AND [DIOMS 
MEN AND [DIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 








72 PAGES, Sent Pune 10 ANY ADDRESS, 

Orders executed for Stox ks and Stock Privileges ty muil 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
intormation given, by 
JOHN HICKLI“"S & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROAUWAY, NEW YORK, 








SUMMER RETREATS. 





Hami 1 ton House, 
STAMFORD Conu., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and Jane, 
S. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Poit.t), Stam- 
toed, Cone. 


Lake House. 


Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. Now 
open for the season, fpecial rates for May and 
‘une or fall term. 

AMOS R. STE 





LLENWERF. WERF. 


Highland llouse, 


GAKRISON-ON-THE-ILUDSON, N.Y., 


Will open Juve let, For particalars apply to 
Giand Union Ho ol, 42nd Street, and 41h Ave- 
wa, N.Y, Ga. F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


" Palisades ‘Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 roome, will open fo May, 
Apply at the Huase, or to F, A, HAMMUND, 
Hot! Royal, Sixth Avenue and 42nd S reet, 
i, ¥. D. 8. HAMMOND, Propiletor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One how's ride by Morris and E-sex RB, Five 
minutes’ walk from Depot.) 














Aa extension of tity bedrooms has been lately 
added ; moder» improvements and neatly fur- 
viahed, Kept ag a fi rt-clace faumiiy hotel It is 
aow teady to thow 1oome for tle reason, Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor 


SANDS POINT HOTEL 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 





Will open on May tet for Summer Gueste, S'e.m- 
er Sawanhaka \eaves Peck Slip daily at 4 aod 
48d Street, E. BR, at 4:16 P.M  Retoroiug, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. L., 


Being entirely renovated and newly farniehed , 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876. Every rocm 





bas gas, electric bells, &o 
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TEE ALBION. 

















LATEST QUOTATIONS OF STATE, CITY AND RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C, WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall street, N. Y., Besleos in Investment Securitics, by whom this table has been compiled —_ for 
Taz Waut Srreer Journat 





ee 


State Bonds. 








Jobama State 5S..cccee--oeecee+1886,3&3| £2 
~ in icisisectnds ee Gt = 
do Snecncqnteon. Gt a 
Areva State 6s, F. Diccllcc21899'3 & 4} 35 
do 7s, Railroad.... 1900 A & O| 10% 
iy do do Levee......--.191 J &3| 7 
California State 7s, gold.....-1877-91 J & J 4 
Connecticut do 63... ....+00-1881-84 5 & J) te ‘ 
do Exempts....0. 01885 A & O} 19 
do War foan... ..1894 A & O} 15, 
Delaware State 66.00. ccccsses voceseoe.d BI] Ii 
Georgia do 6s, TarlOWNscccccecesff & Al 9 
do do Ts NeW.sseee 00-1886 5 & J) 108 
do do 7s, gold......1890-92 2 Ako +s 
do do 73, Endorged.ece.+ee0-004.| 100 
GO 85.00. 000000001875-86 F & Al 
Tihaois «do. «68... ..00-00001877-79 J & J] 100 
du do 6s, War Lenn..0S3050 do | 10: 
tiene * Gh Mitccecebecsdecteeceesegee ss ae 
wa do 1s.. Jad a 
Kk ntucky @o 6s....+ ooes _ 
Lo. isiaua do 6s, neg Jas 4 
do do 6s, new.. -I&S 42 
do do 6s, ‘lo Floating peo 42 
do do 6s, Levee....+. M&N/| #42 
do do 7s, Penitentiary........-..| 42 
do do 8s, Levee....1875-86 M&8| 42 
do oa Bs, Ud seoe - peiBrccwe o- 
Birccccoccecees 6 
ee «--defense i883, Tes] 19 






Ree ee 
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lb, 
ow di wu) 1 
Nev York. 1875-76 J AJ &oO Lio 
do .1876-76 do do! -- 
> pees se18OL J &sji li 
ed 187 
lina io P old, ... 
sort Cars o 6s, N NCRKR 685.3 & J 
foe 6s, F A......18663 & 3) L2 
= do 6:, F'd’g Debt, 1900J&J, 7 
do 6s, amen” me eye 108 
ste secapaanne a 
onia seeceeeeses mr do | 5 
6s, untaxable.. 886 9 o. + 
ja Stute 53....++--+ coool 
ee “i do 6s of 1867 , 5-10 Ist do. Loe 
z do 6s, ee 
do do 6s, 
Bhole island = Sirocscecooes 18¢ 
do do Os... 
~ Mt d > ld J &d) 32 
Carolina do ts, o various. ¢ 
a”) do (ist new 1888....--0 &J| 32 
do do tis, new 1888......A &0) 35 
do do Gs, PF. A....1-@b.-006-.) 32 
do do 6s, Land C...1889 3 & J) 4) 
do do 6s, —— “— ¢ ‘2 
‘ennessee do ts old CoUp....e- * 
’ do do 6s,new coupon’92 J & J) 44 
do do New sertes.1914,J & J) 4f 
Texas do 10s...++00.+1876 M & 3} 100 
: se eso ised sual 2 
tis, OlC. oes . 2Ta 
ae”) do 6s, new. >. seed &d) 28 
do do 63, COnSO1S+..++¢ % 
du do Ga, Ex-matur’d ¢. Te 654 
de do Gs, Second series.......| 33 
do do 6s. deferred.......d&3  .. 
eit v Bonds. 
a toeg N.Y Pee napees ects 4 A. 
erececreccrepeces 
Broth , x Water Loan. J&J,'31292. 14 
ym do Ge, Park Loan, do tonsa 104 
7% do ae 
fe Barige T3sccceees » weJhS, 190118 18% 
Bulfalo, N. Y., 18ececereeeeesssecererceeee| 102 





Boston, maga 58, VATIOUS.ccccoccseeseces 
do _ & 
Cleveland, Grice do 
do do is, do 
Cincinvati,do 6s, do 
do 7s, do 
73:10 do 


Charleston, 8 C, 6 per cent 


+n TB eccece 
Grand Ka aaa, Mich., 83 
Wartford, Conn., J 
Entinaapels, Y v tose. 
pa 


fis, Wat r 


tune ‘cit N. xs 
do as is, Ge 


’ 
do 39-1003 

ic 7s, lmp'vm't do ,...1891 
louie Ry. 6s, Wuter, various......... 
bs, Improvement, vurious.. 
7s, Rasleoad, various...,., 
Memphis, Tenn., 6s, J & J, vasious......... 

do do 


‘ ; 


Gs, M&N, do os,. 1900) 

New York City 6s, Water... Feb, M, Aw N 
do 6s, Central Park. do 
- 5s, VATIOUS. cee ecee 0 

ode see capeane M&N 

Rew oJ Conn., various.. 

sewerage. 

eowark, N. J., 6s, various.... 

do do 7s, various., 
wange. BiBe Broceeose 

~awego, N. Y., 72 













atte eeeeee 


Pittsburgh, Ba. be. canadien ej 
do 6s, various... teeneees 
< 7s, Water Loan.. Aé& 


ée 
Philadeiphia 6s, Oid........ seeeee 
do 


Oo 
S.o el al,, 6s, gold...... opie 
do 7s, gold, various,...... 
soeed & D, 1898-1900 
1874-'90 
een e el 389-'96 


St. Pal, Minn., 6s.... 
dO, TS.e0e coeM & N, 

, do 8, various... 
Javannah, Ga., 7s old, various.. 
do .is,new, do . 

3t. Joseph, Mo., 7s, various..... 
do do 10s, bridge...... 
Psledo, Ohio, 7 3-10, 

do do 








 aSINGTON, D. C., Securities, 
Permanent sagsupomens 6s, gold, 1691, J&J, 
73, 1sul, 5 apa eee 
Suniins Lean} Ge, 18 925, F&A... nse 
= one ' ts, g’d 192; ars) 
leg 6s, gd, 190? J&) 
Cortisente +Gen’l Iny’s Se, J Pewee 
oriiticat.. Sewer ts, J & deere? .cecssse., | 
Wa Ler Oert.tcate Cerccors. * eel ureee i679] 








$3 
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ity 
9 
87 
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Chicago and Lowa l m 8s .........1901, J&Jd 
Chi., lowa and Nebraska | m 7s, 1888, _. 
Chi. and Lake Huron 1 m 7s,....1899, M& 





Chi, and Mich. L. Shore | m Ss rer 

















. Bw. 
Railroad Bonds. Bescact 
Adircadack ! m....secccsccscccesccsecseses| oe 
Alabama Central Ist mort. $sg..1001,J & J] ., 
Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 8s g, guar, 99 do; .. 
Albany = Susque. Ist mort. 7s...1888 do} 113 
2nd do 78.1885, A&O) 108 
3rd do 7s.1881, eo lot 
Alex. and! F redewb’y ist m. 7s, g. 1896, J ee 
apagheng Valley ng do 7 3-10, "S633 100 
East. Ex. do 78.1910, A&O! $1 
Amer’n Central, Ist m. 8s.....1878, T&I| % 
Arkansas Central Jst mort. 83 g-. 1891, S&S) 5 
Ash. Y’town wnd Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, A&O| .. 
Atch’n and Pikes Peak 1 més, g, 1895, MAN} 25 
Atchison and Nebraska Ist m.$s..’91, M&S} .. 
Ateh., Jop’a and §’ta Fe 1 m. Tes 99,J&T| 83 
do Land grant 7s, g,1902,A&0; 7 
AtbLol and Enfield 1st m. 7s, 63-’89-’91,J KJ 
4ti’ta and Kichm’d Air L, 1 m. 8, 1900, do| .. 
Atlanta and West Point....ceccersessesees| 83 
Atlantic and G’t West’n1 m. bad 1902, Jes 50 
da do 2nd7sg, 1902,M&3/ 25 
aviantic and Guilt cons Istm 7* **°",J&J| 73 
\ti’c, Miss. & O, Cou. 1 m. ’ ‘ we AKO ee 
Atlantic and N.C.1m ts, .....-1888,J&d/ .. 
Atliotie and Pacitic L tty fa 1888,J & J} 17 
ait’ ond st. Law. st’e‘« m 66,¢,1884, A&O’ 90 
Bali Eagle Vatiey, Ist mort. 6s, i851,) & J, 100 
Baltimore ard Onio........+- . *. 
de , 
dy 
do 
do 
do New 4s, aie 
peltinepe and Pot’e ist m. és, g, -91), J&I| 86 
Ist mi. 68, g -.. W,A&O} 90 
Cit y. E. Sane t m. 10: eter 100 
Ba fast a Mooseh’d 1 m. 6s, g, 18",M&N) 954 
Belletountaine R.R. 75, «2... 000 LA J &d| 97 
Betleviile aud 8. Lil. 1m, SF «y Se, 189°, A& 90 
Beloit and Madison ist mt. 7s, 1888, 3 & J| 85 
Bel. Del. and Fi’t’n 1 m g’d 6s,..1877,J &D 1 0 
do 2d met. g’d Gs, 1495, "Mas| 102 
do 3d mort. g’d 6s, 1887, F & A 
Bostcr ard Albany, Heat Saas 1892, F & A) 112% 
Bos., a aryl ng ch’g 1 m 6s, 1884, J&J| o 
+ 78, coeelB9-20,J & J) «. 
Bos., oP & ‘Moot’ ‘R. F., 6s, 1899, J&I; Ww 
Bos., ertioss & ae he. 5, 1900, J&J.| 13% 
g’d 7s, 100, J & rd. 
—. wd Lowell New Feecee e 8, A&O) Wik 
do 68, coccc-ccccees 187%} 95 
Boston ‘and Maine Ist mort. is, one, ¥ M&N)| llu& 
Bostou and ya 78, seveeeeel 893 J&d) .. 
Bruns’. and Alb., | m. End.6s. g, 1908,A&0)_ ., 
e 3. F.2m. 78, g 1893,A&0) .. 
Buf, Moai. and ltt’g Gen. m. 7s, 1 re 50 
Bull, Jor v and Pitts'g |} m. 7s, 1886, 50 
Buthls iad Erie mortgage 7t,. a Jes la 
de do Ld +.1886,M&8) 96 
° do 1898, A & O} 106 
Buff, N, ¥ and Erie Ist m “nN 1877,J & Lb) 
bufl., N. Y.and Lil. 1 m. 6s, g, 1896,J &J) 75 
Butlalo and State Line 78.ces-+eceeeee-J&I Wir 
Bur..C. K. and Mw. 1 m. 7s, g, 1919, M& N) 40 
0 do lat m. 7s, g, 1002, F&A) 26 
Bur. and Missouri kt, L’d. m. 73, 1893, A&O} 1054 
do Conv. 8s....1878, J & J) 101 
Pur., and Misse’i (Neb) 1 m. 8s, 1894 J & J} U0 
vur., and Soutnwest Ist m.s, 1806.M&a&) 16 
Cairo, Ark. and Texas 1 m. 7s, g, 1897,0JNJ| 55 
Ciro and Fultov Ist. mort. 78, g. 1891, J & J) 75 
Cairo and St. Louis Ist mt. 7s. 1901, "a & 0} ee 
Cairo and Vincen’s Ist mt. 7s, g, 1909, A&O, ,, 
Cal. and Oregon 1M 63, Beccccccccesecceses| «+ 
Cal forn. Pacific Is* mort. 78, g. 1889, J& J.) #7 
Camden and Atlat 1. 1 m. 73,g 1903, d 22 oy 
do 2d mtg. 7s, 1880, A& O) 10)% 
Cam. and Bur. Co Ist mort. 6s, 1897, F . 4| 9) 
Cunada Southern Ist mrt. 7s, f 1906, J $3 
Cape Gir. and State J we 1 m 7s, g, 1891 oes ee 
Cavolina Central 1 m 6s, pee JkJ| .. 
Carthage and Burlington | m 8s, | ery 65 
Catawissa Ist mort. i8, eveccees 1882, F > A} 104 
do New mort. 7s, ......1000, F & A! 107» 
Cayuga Lake Ist mortg. 7s, g, 1901, J& D.' .. 
c F Ils and Minnes 1 m 7s, 1907, J&J,|  && 
©. R. and Misso. River 1 m7s...1891-04, F&A) 85 
do do 1 m is, cece e916, M&N| 8) 
Central Railroad of Iowa, ist mort. 7s, = 33 
Central of 4 Jer-ey 1 m 7s, ....1890, F 1s 
do do con 78, ee $2 
Central Pacific (Cal.) 1st > & 2 
do State aid 78, G.e..cees-cee SKI) ., 
Char. and Savannah g’d ie 1 ‘Gs, 1877, _— ee 
Cheraw and Darlington 1 m 3s, ..1888,A& 87 
ss Val’'y, Sharon Al’y, Yen '30,90 S&D a 
Chesaperke and Obio Ist m 6s, g,1899, MAN) 264 
do 2mnddo 7s, g,1902,J&J) 5 
Cheshire, R R, 68 2.0 eeeeeeeeee 1875-80, J&J| 93 
Chester Valley 1 m 7s.....+000.1877, M&N| ., 
Chicago and Aiton 1 m 78.....02.1993, 0 & J! ee 
do S. F., 78.02.1877, MN! low 
do Income 7s....1883 A & O} 101 
Chi., B. and ome 1 Ly 8. F., 8s. 1983, J&d 14 
do sevecceees ©1896, J&J| 110 | 
Chi., and Conan Sout'n Ist m.78, 1902AK0; 25 
Chi., Cin. and Louisville | m 7s... 1887, J&J| ., 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque 1 m 8s, 1996.J&D 
C., Dan’e and Vie’s Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.AkO0} <5 
do Ind Div. tm. 7s. g, 1912,A&0! ly 
Chi., Decatur ana St. Louis. 1 m........00| oe 
Chi., Dubu “re and Minn, | m 8s, 1I896J&D) 20 
Chicago and Gt. Kast’n Im 7s, 1893-95 A&O) 50 





Chicago and Milwaukee 1 m 78) 046 1898I &d! 101 
Chi. aad Northw’rn 8. F. 1 m 7s, 1835, FRA) 19 ¢ 
do do Int. m 7s, _— MN’ we 
do do Con. m i8,..... 5Q Wy 
do do Ex. m 7s, eidltako| 93 
to do A yt F&A 107 
do o ise, a J&D) 919 
Chi,, Pekim aud ‘southe® uy ry m &s, 19OL F&A! 8] 
Chi., W. 1. and Paciic 1 m 78,++,.1896, J& kd) LOdy 
Chicago and Southw'n | m 7s, g. 1889, M&N 82 
Chiliicothe an 1 Brunswick 1 m Ss, 1894 web) 2 
Cin. amiltoa und Duy'n 1 m 7s, 1880,M&N)} 4 
do do 2m 7s, 1885, J&J) 94 
3 do do 3 m 8s, 1877,J&D) 100 
ci and Balti 1 m 7s, 1900, J&J.! 92 
fae and Indiana l m 7s, ..WW92IkD 85 
do do 2m 7s, 1877-82-37, J&J_ 70 
Cin., Latay’s and Chi., | m 7s, g, 1901, M&S) 75 
Cinenpats aad Martinsv’e lm 7s, 1906,F&A, ,, 
Cin. and Muskingum Val’y 1 m 7s, 1901 are] 75 
Cin., Kichm’d and Chi. 1 m 7s, ....1895,J&J_ 80 
Cin., Kich’d and F. W. 1m 7s, g, 1922, iat) ee 
Cin, ” Bund’ ky and Clev’d 1m is, 1890, ee 
Col., By mngiield and Cin. 1 m 7s, 1901, Mas 60 
Cincinn. ti and Springtie!d! m 7s, 1901, AKO!) 60 
Cin , Wabash and Michigan Im 7s, 1891,J&I ee 
Cc.  Cuy C., and vag sims, 1S99M&N! . 
Gila and Mah’ g Vy, mis "93 BRA 95 
do 2 m 7s, 1376, M&S 
Clevelata aad Pittsburgh 3m? a INT MAN = 
do { m 6s. ----1892, 54d) 101% 
do . S. F.73 1900, M&N! 108 
Clever’. M. V. and Del. lm 78, &, 1900, J&J| 75 
mene Pains’e 7 tig is, 1880,J&. | 143 
m 7s, 1892, A&O.| 105 
Clevelana and Toledo s, ¥ lm dag is 106 
Te,-« a? 104 
id 





AskEoO 


10 











Railroad Bonds. hernia 
Col. av {Indiana Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&J., 
Columb's and Hock’g V’y 1 m 7%, 1897,A&0) 
Columbus and Xenia | m 7s, ....1890,M&S8 
Con. and Passumpsic 8. F 1 m 6s, 1 
Connecticut River S. F. 1 m 6s 
Counecticut Valley | m 7s,. 
Connecticut Western 1 m 7s, . 
Council Bluffs and St Joseph 3, | 
eer “eae and Penn t m 6s +1891, M&S) 

do F. 2 m6s, 1385 MAN 
ee. HS Valley 1 m 8s, oeeee 1904, A 
Danbu:y and Norwalk mort. 7s, 1880-92 J&J) 
Danv., ey and W’ barre 1 m 7s, 1887,A&O) 
Dan. Ur e, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m 73,g 1909A4&0 
Davenport and St Paul 1 m 7s,g, 1911 -AkO| 
Dayton and —— ist mort. 7s, 188 1d 

do do 2nd do 7s, 1887 ks 

eer ~ and ape lm Om 
a and E oe Louis 1m 7s, 1889, F&A 
Delaware R Bl m 68,....se0se00- 875 d&d 
Delaware and Hudson 1 m. e 
= = 

1m 7s.. 


Qel., Lack. an Western 2m "ie “T1881, M&S) 
Del., Lac. and Western c. m 7s, «1892, J&D, 
Denver Pacific 1 m 7s, & ++++++-1899,M&N 
Den ap K. Grande Ist m. 7s, g, 1900, M&N 
Des Moines and Ft. Dodge 1 m 6s, 1904, J&J 
Des Moines Valley Ist mort 8s ..1877, M&N 
do do Land Grant 8s 1898 A&O 
Detroit and Bay City 1 m8s 1902, MAN.... 
Detroit, Eel River and Ill m &s, ...1891,J&J 
Detroit Hillsd*te and Ind. 1 m "ss, 1890,JD 
Detroit Lan, and L Mich. 1 m 8s, 189, A&O) 
Detroit and — Ist m 7s 1875, MAN 
do 2 m 8s ,.-..1875, MAN 
Det, Monroe a Toledo 1 m7s, 1976, F&A 
Detroit and Poutiac 1 m 7s, -......1878,d 
Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal 1 m 8s, 1878, J&d| 
Dubuque and Sioux City | m. 7s + 1883, J&J 
Dubuque and Southwe’rn | m 7s, 1583, "A&O) 
Dunk, Warren and Pitts. } m 75g, 1900,J&D| 
Dutchess and Columbia Ist mort. 7s 1908 J&J 
Pennsylvania 1 m 7s...+....1888, M&S: 
East ‘Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&Jd 















East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, L m 7s, 1900,J&d 


remey > R. R., Mass., 6s, ..1874-03, various! 
‘do Ms ooee-ee- 1887, M&S) 

Easters RR. (Ky. ee 

Kastern aoa 

Elizabetht’n 





Elmira and W bey 1 m 73.2. 1880, re 
Elgm and State Line | m ts,......1878, J&J} 
Ene Railway im wicnbecnbsoonseneey MXN) 
1879, Mas) 
do 3 M 78, eseceeeeeee 1983, MAS 
do 4M 78 coe soceeees L880, —_ 





> = "old Yocecvee 90, J 





} = Equipm’s 7s. seees Tsg0, A& 
Europ’n & N. Am., Me., 2 m 6s, g, 39, M& 
Evansville & Crawf’dsville 1 m 7s, 1887, 383 
Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash 1 m 7s, 1897, J&Jd 
Evans’lle,"Ser.H.&Chi., Im 7s, g, 1900, M&N 
Flint and Holly 1 m 10s......... 7, M 
Fhot and Pere Marqu. Im LG 8s, 1888, 

do con Sivki’g F. 8s, 1902, M&N 
Flushing and North Side | m 7s, 1889, M&S 
Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m 7s, '89,J&d 
Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. | m 7s, ....1889, A&O 

m and Lowell | m 7s....... 1891 

Fremont, E. & Miss. Val. 1 m 7s, 1901, A&O| 

erick & Pennsy!’a 1 m 6s, g, 1901, AKO) 
ems > —- Ay ‘Ts, ene .o 

Galv., ‘Ward ’gh Hy Ant. im bse ASIOFAA 

Galv’on, jloust. & Hend. 1 m 7s, g,1890,J&J) 

Geneva & Ithaca 1 m 73, g......6.1892, J&L 








3 
Green Bay & Minn. 1m 1s, g, ++. 1900, 
and C bia 1m g’t’d 1 m, 7s. 





Hackensack & N.Y. Ex'n, 1 m 7s, 90, M&N 
Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1 m 7s, 1890, M&N 
Hannibal and "> 1 m 7s, 1888, MAN... 
Hannibal & St. Jo. Conv. 1 m 4s, 1885, M&S 
do L'dGim 7s, 188“, A&O) 
Hariem Extension 1 m Pioroces ee 1890, J&J 
Harlem R and Portchest 73,1903 
Harrisb dig P.,Mt. pa ohh Im "6s,?82,3&) 
Hartfo Prov. & Fishkill 1 m 7s, 1876, do 





Holly, Wayne & Monroe | m 8s. 1901, J&d 
Housatonic Railroad 1 m 7s, 1877-89.... do 
—— & Gt. North’n 1 m 7s, e, 1900, do 
do cons, m 8s, 1892 
Houst. ‘& Tex. Cent. 1 m 7s, g,1 


, F&A 
891-1903 J&J 


do . 
Hunt’gton & pra Topi 78..4+1990, A&kO 
do ‘ons. 3 m 7s, 1895, do 
lilinois Central con, 73.....00+.-1875, ‘A&O 
Illinois and So. Iowa 1 m 7s. 
Illinois Grand Trunk 1 m 8s.....1890, 
Indiana & Illinois Cent. | m 7s, g, 191, 483 
Indian., — &West’n iN m 7s, g, 1N9AKO 
m 8s, 1890, J&J. 
io Extens’n i m 7s, x, 1912 do 
Indianapolis and Cincin'ti | m 7s, 88, AKO 
foteane. Cin. & Lafayetie J. 7s, 97, F&A 
is and 1 m 7s, "81, M&N 
indiana’ 3 & St. Louis | m 7s, 1989, Various 
do no 2 10 78.004 2+1900, A&O 
Indianapolis & Vincennes 1 m 7s. 1908,.F&4 
international Railroad 1 m 7s....191). A&U 
fona and Lansing | m 8s......-.. 1889, J&s 
Iowa Falls & Bioux City 1m 7s, 1917, A&O 
fuwa Midland 1 m 8s........+.02.1900, A&O 
Ithaca and Athens } m 7s, g.......1890, J&J 
ar ~ ee a ~4 gx a 1 m 8s, ’85, J&Jd 
North Ex. 8s, 1890, M&N 
Jacksonville, N. W & 8.E. 1 m 7sg, 1902, J&J 
Jack’ ville, Pens’a -, Mo | m 7s, 1880, J&J 
do m 89......1899, J&d 
Jamestown and Franklin Im 7a] do| 
Jetferson saeinens, a mis, 11.8, 1887, J&J... 
do ) 78.00. wc ISI 
Jefferson, Mad. k ind’ ‘ap. 1 m 7s, 1906 = 
do do 2 m 73...... lM J 
Joliet and Chi lm Stacoccngauling $5 
Junction RR.,Phila.,.......... 1m 6s,'82 do, 
June’n City & Ft. Kea’y 1 m vse, "1003, A&kO 
Kal, Allegha & Gr’d Rapids 1 m 8, 1888, J&J 
Kal. and Schoolcraft 1 m 83.. ....1887, J&J 
Kala. and White Pigeon 1 m 7s ...1890, J&J 
Kan City, St. J. & C. B. con m &s, 18 F&A 
Kansas City and 8. Fe 1 m 10s, .1900, M&N 
Kansas sone lm és, GPocoocooalay F&a 
do 1896, JAD 
do 1 ™m 7s aiasengtassaa ti = 
do Land Grant 7s, g......1880, J&Jd 
Leavenworth. Br. 7s, 











Kent County, Md> | m 66.....060+. 1880, J&J 


Gilman, Chiat.&Springti’ dim 7$)8,1900M.&| 
Gr'd Rap. «& — ae | er ape 1m 78,g, '99,5&3} 1 
do ung’d 7s, 99 A&O 





Gulf Western Tex & Pac. 1 m 7s, g, 1902J&J)} 


A&kO} 1 








do 
Kertucky Central 3 m 7s.... «++.1885, “tks 


Keokuk & Moines 1 m 7.....1004, A 
peak ond Paul 1 m 88.00... 





, Aa 
ackaw. & Bicomaburg 4 m 78...001875, 2a} 


Br. 


Asn’) 
95 
v8 
as 
»” 


80 
112 


= 
S 
a 


40 
t0XK 
1hix 


103 
red 





| 

Railroad Bonds, 

La Crosse, ‘Trem. & Prescott 1 m 10s, 1878) 
Lat’tte, Bloom. and Miss. 1 m 7s, g,1891,E&A) 
Laf. Muncie and Bloom. 1m 17s, g, 1901, F&A 
Lake Erie aud homenie 1 m7s, .1892, A&O 


L, Shore and M. 8’n S.F. 1 m ¢ 7s,1879,M&N 
do do pg 2 con. 7s, 1900, JAJO 
do do coup 2 con.7s, 1900, J&T) 


do do  Regand coup 7s, ’82,A&0: 


Lake Shore dividend bonds 75... ...1899 A&O| ! 


L. Shore and ‘Tus. Valley 1 m 7s 1901, M&O 
Lake Superior and Miss. 1 m 7s g. a = 
Lawrence R. R 1 m 7s ery 
Le’w’th, Law’ce ond Gal, 1 m 10s 1899, Bas 
Leeds and Farmington | m Thome 1901, J&J 
Lehigh and Lack. 1 m 73.....+ee-1897, F&A 
—— Veregs G8.ccccee ° 
M TS.ccceseceseeelD 
Lew’g m0 & Spruce Creek I'm 7s, 1902, MAN 
Lexington and St ’ aia 1 m 6s, g, 1900, J&J 
Little Miami 1 m 63......0.+++0+-1883, M&N 
Little K. and Ft. Smith 1 m 6s, g, 1900, J&J. 
do do ‘Ld G’t 7s, 1900, AKO 
Little Rock & Pine Bluff 1 m 7s g 1900 A&O. 
Little Schuylkill 1 m 7s..+...+2«-1877, A&O| 
*port, C,& So.W’n 1 m 8s, g, ee ty AN 
Is ng laland 1m 6s... wseee see t875, JKT 
Louisi’na and Miss. River | 1m 7s, 1900 P&A 
Louisville, Cinn. and Lex. 2 m Tr,1900, A&O 
Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 73,1898 AKO 
Lou., Paducah & S’western m 8s, 1890 M&S 
Macon and Augusta lst mort...7s 1887, J&J 
Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1888, J&J 
Mahoning Coal RR. 1 m 7s.......- 102, J&D 
a res TD TS.00 














“1893, Jas 
con 78... 1912, A&O 

Mansiicla and Fram’ham 1 m 7s, 1889, J&J. 
Mans. Coldw’r & L. M. 1 m 78.0. 1911, A&O 
Marietia and Cincinnati 1 m 7s, 1891, FRA 
do do 2mi7s 22.1896, MAN) 


do do 3m 1890, J&S 
Mar. and Pitts’g & Cl’d 1m 7: 












895, F&A 
Marquetie & Onionagon m 8s.....1892, J&U 
Marquerte Ho’tn and On 1 m 1892, F&A 


Martinsburg & Potomac > 6s 
Maryland and Del. 1 m 6s 
Memphis and Char’ton 1 m 








ee *\ Air Line " mk. 
do ImW. ». a8, 3a 
Michigan ene Eee «1882 
Michigan Lake Shore 1 m &s.... ad 
Mich. to. and N. Ind. 1 m > ‘1885, M&N} 
do do 2 m 7s, 1977, M&N| 
Midland Pacific 1 m 7s, ¢......+..1899, F&A 
Milwaukee and Northern 1 m 8s, 1890, J&D 
Mil. and St Paul P. du C. 1m &s.... 


Fa 
do Prairie duc... 2d.7 3-10, F&A 1 


do 1 & M div.1 m 7s..... .J&d 

do I. & D div. 1 m 7s.......d&J 

do H & D div. | m 7s.......d&d 

do Chi. & Mil, div. 1 m. 7s, J&J 

do Consolit’d, 1 m 73....+0..d&d 

do La C, div. 2 m 7s....,..Ak0 

Mil. L. S. and Western 1 m 7s, g, 1902, J&D 
Mincral Point 1 m 10s.........662.1890, J&J 
Minneapolis & St. L. 1 m 7s, g....-1911, J&d 
Minn. and Northwest 1 m 7s 1895, IXJ 
Mississippi Centrai 1 m Teen 1874-84, M&N 
do do 2m 8s.... .....1886, F&A 

do do cons m 7s g.+0..1912, MeN 
Miss., _ ‘Tennessee poh ~~ seeccvecccooe: 











do eee 

Mias, Ouach. and Red | i "in m =< g 1900, — 
Miss Val & West’p 1 m 78....+0.. 1902, F 
Missouri Vailey 1 m 78....0..++..1893, Fea 
Miss. ILwa & Neb. 1m 7a, g......1910, IRD 
~y Kan pag —_ 1m 7s,2,1944 F&A 
1 m 6a, gs, 1899 Jao! 

Mis. hk. °P. Scott pene Gulfim 10s, 1499, Jud 
Mobile and Montg’y I m end 8s, g, WOMAN 
Mobile and Ohio 1 m ster. cf 8s, g, °83,M&N 
do do Interest 8s, 1883, M&N 
do do 6s, 83, M&M) 
do no 2m 8s... a 

eee“ 1m 7s &; weeeese - 1900 M&S) 
iM MOactiacnececed 
Montg’y =i Euf’la Im end 7s, g, 1886,M&5) 

Moutgomery & W. P. 1 m 8s....'74-81, J. 
Mcnti. and P. Jervis 1 m 7s, g, 1890, JA, J&O) 
Morris and — lm. penannen a | M 
0 






ex cf. ster. 





. cal 
Gen’im 7, roel A901, A 
Nash., “Chat. and St. Louis 1 m €s, "14-83 &I 1 
Nashville and Decatur 1 m 7s,.... 1900, oo 
Naugatuck 1 1 75,..+++004.seeee0 1876, ¢ 
Newark and et. York lm Stees dng’ 38) 
New’k, So’set & St’tso 1 m 7s, g, 1899, M&N 
New Bedford 1 ee ee J&d 
New Haven and Derby | m 7s, 2021898, var. 
New H., M'town & Wil’tic | m 7s, 1889, M&N 
New Kaven and N’th’ton | m 7s, 1599, I&J, 
New Jersey Midland 1 m. 7s, g, 1895, F&A 

2 m 78, ....+.-1881, F&A 
N. J. Southern 1 78,.ccceeesee 1889" 
N. J. West Line | m 7s, g. +++. «gl 900, 
Newburgh and New York 1 m 7a. -1888, I&d 
New London & Northera | m 6s, 18x5, oT 
N.O., Jack. and Gt.N. = 8s... core 
do do m 8s.... .1890, Pens 
New Or., Mobile and tex. Im68s, 1915, J&d 
N.O., Mobile and Chat, | m 8s,,., 1915, J&J 
N. Y., Bos. and Mont’! | m. 7s, 
N. Y. and Harlem cons m 7s 
NY, -seahcan ~o8 Mid. 1 m 


‘do 2m 
¥. eat dette ct. 6s. 





4 


do 
Y. Cen. ian ii 1903, 
¥. Mout’ic and N’ra | m me Ms "1902, A&O 
Y., Kings’n and Syr. Im 7s, g, 1890, J&J 
. Y., Providence and b'n gen 7s, 1899, J&J 
Norfolk and Petersburgh 1 m 8s, 1877, J&J 
North Carolina m 8s. — M&N 
899, 


naxx 











1m 7s... 
North Pennasylvama | m 
do 2m 7s.. 


m 78 
Northern Pacific - ™m 7 3-l0s, 
Norw’b and Worc’r | m 6s....... 
eae and Lake , ¢ Aye Ss, 78-79, J 
do FP. Bs, 04. 0i8W, Hat 





Bip 


P= 





Ohio and Miss cons, 8. ¥. Teo-coce OR GOE 
do —= T8ee0ee — J&S 











do jewoecece 
Oil Creek | All conl m 7s. 1 
Oil Creek 1 m vg sini it es A&U 
Old Colony 1 Caen oe ME 
Omaha and Southw 1 m 8s,.1896, 


a 3d m 88...+.1873, MEN 

do 4th m 8a,...1880, 

Utes alex. & Manaases hn Thee, a J&d 
- id 
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JALICE WILLIAMS. 


The nightingale sang to the rose 
‘Through the iivelong night, 
Till ber hue from a ruby red 
Turned wan and white. 
All night it rose and fell— 
That silvery strain, 
And the beart of the red rose throbbed 
With diviuest pain, 
“O Love, O Love !” it ranz, 
* | love but thee. 
“ Though art queen of all flowers,” he sang, 
** And queen of me! 
O Love, my Love!" he said, 
— Before the dawn, 
The rose on its stalk bung dead, 
The bird was gone. 


|tude unwelcome; and Mrs. Peart, although for the time 


suspending her share in the nursing, took her place as 
usual at the public breakfast-table, where the unpleas- 
ant-looking food was almost concealed from sight by 
the swarm of flies that settled upon it. 

Mrs. Polwheedle presided at this meal. It had got to 
her ears that Major Peart had been left on the ground 
when he was wounded, and killed aftewards; and while 
helping to console the widow through the night, she had 
not forgotten to point out how the major might have 
been saved if ke had aot been left alone on the ground 
after he was wounded. Mrs. Polwheedle, who had 
been very active in nursing, and whose bustling cheer- 
ful manner had contributed sensibly to sustain the spir- 
its of the female members of the garrison, but on whose 
temper events were beginning to tell, was not herself 
this morning; and with raised voice and flushed face in 
criticism of the last night’s enterprise, the only gentle- 
men present at the table being the brigadicr and Cap- 
tain Buxey. 

“Better have a little of this stew, my dear,” she 
said to Mrs. Peart; it’s the last day you'll get any, for 
the sheep won't hold out any longer. ‘They have had 
no food tor three days as it is. But there won't 
be many left soon to want meat, or chapattees cisher 








From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—( Continued.) 


The one lamp suspended from the ceiling throwing 
a dim light over the big room, the candle Mrs. Peart 
still carried bringing into stronger relicf Falkland’s 
grave face and the scared aspect of the poor widow, 
while the daughter, with Falkland’s hands resting on 
her head, had burst into tears. ‘“ Come away, dear,” 
said Olivia, gently; and, putting her arm round Mrs. 
Peart’s waist, led her away to the ladies room whither 
the sobbing girl followed them. 

Spragge had had a narrow escape with his life, the 
bullet which bit him having glanced off, making a flesh- 
wound and breaking a 1ib. He was put to bed in the 
sick-room and tended with the other patients, and 
warmly commended in the morning by Falkland for his 
bebavior in keeping his place in the line till the fight- 
ing was over, notwithstanding his wound. The repoy 
bit by the stray bullet while filling up the mine was 
less fortunate. He had been shot through the body; 
and although be did not feel much burt at first, and 
was able to walk back, he died in the morning. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Notwithstanding the loss sustained, the garrison 
were in high spirits for the rest of the night at the suc- 
cess ot the sortie. And the state ot things next day 
amply justified the night's euterprise. Not only was a 
great danger averted; the enemy were so cowed by 
the surprise that they did not attempt to resume their 
mining or re-oceupy the garden. The other eide of the 
building being already kept clear by the occupation of 
the lodge, the garrison were thus practically free from 
molestation, althongh the rebels had not given up the 
investwent, for they could ‘still be seen collected about 
the court-house and in the village opposite the lodge. 

Great, therefore, was the sense of, relief; nevertheless 
as the day wore on, a reaction set in from the exciie- 
ment of the previous night, and, in the absence of any 
pressing emergency, a sort of lassitude and weariness 
was now becoming observable. ‘Time and confinement 
were beginning to tell. The building, large and airy 
though it was, had become almost intolerably close, and 
stuffy, with all the sides closed up in the savage heat 
of June; and the ladies, who spent a part of the niyht 
on the roof, purchased the comfort dearly, which in- 
volved a return to the sickening atmosphere below. All 
were tiring of the monotonous dict; they felt the need of 
food, but brought a sense of loathing to their meals. 
This morning also, the two children had sickened, and 
laid side by side on their cot, each with the doll Kitty 
Peart had made for it oa the pillow beside it, looking 
up at passers by with languid pre-occupied eye, while 
their mothor sat fanning herself in a chair near them. 
Poor Kitty herself took her shares of the nursing; and 
while fanning Jerry Spragge, gave him the particulars 
of poor papa’s death, with such embelli-hments as had 
already gathered round the event. It did not occur to 
the poor girl that one of a party of soldiers might be 
shot, although not more prominently engaged than the 
survivors; so she described to the patient how her fa- 
ther had fallen covered with wounds, while heroically 
leading on his comrades, and the better-informed young 
fellow had not the heart to set her right. Nor did Mrs. 
Peart, keep to herself in her sorrow. For her there 
could be no scelusion for the ecnventional time, to be 
followed by a reappearance in decorous weeds, while 


with the condition of bereavement. Some of the other 
ladies indeed offered to bring ber share of the rude 


if we go on like this. There’s Braywell and Sparrow 
gone one day, and now poor husband ani young 
Spragge anda poor sepoy the next; I can’t see what 
Falklaud wants to be always going on in this way, at- 
tacking here, and attacking there, for. Why doesn’t he 
keep quiet inside? I wonder ycu allow it brigadier. 
It’s as much your fault as his. You are responsible for 
everything, you know, for [ suppose he made a pre- 
tense of asking your leave first.” 

“My dear, I said I thought there was a good deal 
of risk in the sally,” replied the poor old man meekly; 
“but L deferred to Falkland’s judgment in the matter, 
and he considered it was necessary to do something he 
is able to go about and see into things better than I, 
you know.” 

“Go about!” retorted the lady. “TI should think he 
was able to go about. He goes about a great deal too 
much, to my mind; and then to leave that poor fellow 
to be hacked to pieces while he must be marching and 
countermarching up and down the garden like a madman 
No! I don’t care who hears me,” she continued, as Cap- 
tain Buxey pointed in the direction of a doorway 
from which Mrs. Falkland was advancing, ‘'so long as 
the brigadier commands here I shall say what I please; 
and 1 ray it’s a shame, and you may tell Falkland so, 
if you like, my dear,” she added, turning ber flushed 
and angry face towards Olivia. 

“ My husband is busy enough as it is, Mrs. Polwhee- 
dle said Olivia, taxing her place, and leaning her head, 
wearily on her hand, with the elbow resting on the 
table; “it would be better not to trouble him with our 
small difficulties; don’t you think so, brigadier? No, 
thank you, Captain,” she added, as that gentleman 
handing her a plate of stew, ** I can’t eat anything 
moruing; 1 will take some tea, if you please.” 
“Yes, my dear,” observed the brigadier to his 
wife, with an attempt at dignity, ‘* what Mrs. Falkland 
says is very truc; ladies should not meddle with mili- 
tary matters.” 

** And why shouldn’t they meddle?” retorted the 
lady, turning sharply round on her busband. “ Why 
don’t you meddle yourself, then?” she continued, as 
the poor old gentleman sat silent under the question, 
“instead of sitting there day, after day, eating and drink. 
ing the best of everything, and never doing a blessed 
thing. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, that you 
ought: you are no more use to any one than that little 
half-cast idiot of an O'Halloran.” 

‘“Mrs. Polwheedle,” said Falkland, who had entered 
the room when her voice was at its highest, “ it is quite 
against rules to disturb the garrison by noise of any 
sort. I have the brigadier’s orders to put any offender 
against the rules into confinement. Pray don’t give 
me occasion to enforce them against you,” 

Brigadier,” said the lady, bridling up, aad scarcely 
able to speak for passion, “will you sit there and see 
your wife insulted ?” 

“My dear,” said the brizadior, mildly, “ pray be calm 
and reasonable; Colonel Falkland is only doing his 
duty.” 

* The brigadier ‘gives all his orders through me, 
ma’am, No, not another word, or you go to your room 
and stay there,” and Falkland looked so stera that Mrs. 
Polwheedle gave up the contest, and sat still, silent aud 
cowed; and Falkland, beckoning to his wife to follow 
him, left the hall. 


“ Olivia, my love,” said her husband, when they had 
reached the anteroom, “ that old woman has got hold 
of the brandy-bottle again.” 


was 
this 





“ Brandy-bottle, Robert ?” 


> 


‘he added, fondling one of ber hands in his, “ and I dare- 
say that old fury has been frightening you moro than 
the enemy; but you must keep up your courage; we 
shall all of us want all the strength we possess.” 

And indeed, notwithstanding the present suspension 
from active measures by the evemy, Falkland had just 
now special cause to feel barassed and anxious. ‘The 
supply of flour bad almost come to an end—the stock 
laid in, through a miscarriage of plans executed ina hur- 
ry, having been much less than was intended, while tho 
garrison was larger than was expected, owing to tho 
reinforcement of faithful sopoys. There sill remained 
several sheep, but the grain fur them was failing also, 
now would a meat diet keep the garrison in health. 
Moreover, the wounded were beginning to do badly. 
Maxwell talked of amputation for M’Lutyre, but feared the 
consequences; and Young Raugh’s wound looked angry 
owing to bad air and bad diet, A still more serious 
matter was the state of tho ammunition. A supply com 
ing from the palace had been intercepted by the emeute 
in the town on the afternoon before the siege be 
gan: notwithstanding the repeated iniunctions given to 
husband the ammunition, the garrison, especially at first, 
bad been disp sed to fire oftener than necessary; and 
now, althouyh there was abundance of lead for bullets, 
only enough powder remained for about five rounds yor 
head, ‘his state of things Falkland kept secret from 
every one but Braddon and Yorke; but the sepoys, as 
well as the rest of the garrison, must guess the smoall- 
ness of the store from the care with which it was hus- 
banded, No one, indeed, had believed in the reality 
beforehand of a serious investment, or that if unsuccess- 
full at the outset it would be persisted in so long; but 
they had now been shut up for six days without auy 
tidings from the outer world. How far the wutiny 
had extended, and what other communitics had been 
swept away, or were resisting like themselves, they 
had no knowledge; but that the government were in 
great straits, might be iaferred from the delay in send- 
ing relief. ‘I'he last tidings before the siege had been 
that a regiment of local infantry was being despatched 
to their aid; but even allowing fur delay in crossing 
the great rivers now swollen by the melting of the 
mountain snows, this aid should have arrived loug ago 
if not interrupted or diverted. 

Two messengers bad been sent out by Falkland— 
servants: one on the first night with a note to the gov- 
ernment of the nearest provinee, to tell them of the 





condition of the garrison; he was to find his way to the 
nearest station or camp still occup#ed by British troops, 
aud to deliver it there, The other had been sent out _the 
previous night, on the east side, while the enemy's at- 
tention was diverted by the sortie, who was to bring 
back any news he could pick up, but he hat never re- 
turned. If this man had proved faithless, the enacmy 
might be encouraged to presevere in the blockade by 
learning in what straits they were placed. In this 
state of anxicty and suspense was passed the long day, 
the harder to bear from tho quietude maintained by 
the enemy, which afforded nothing to divert attention 
from the tormenting beat. 

When night came on, the jemadar, who was in his 
master’s confidence and knew the importance to the 
garrison of obtaining news, volunteered to go out and 
seek intelligence of the state of things in the enemy’s 
camp; and Falkland, although loath to let the brave fel- 
low undertake this perilous office, for he was so well 
known in the city as t» run special risk of detection, 
was fain under the emergency to accept the offer. 


('¢ be Continued.) 





A Nautica Curwstty.—James A. Day, 108 Wall 
Street N. Y., has now on exhibition a miniature Model 
of an American Clipper Ship—in fact a “ fac simile” of 
the world renowned clipper Flying Cloud. This model, 
which was built, rigged and completely finished in all 
its parts, by Edward Evans, the well-known rigger, 
at 193 South Street, is oue of the most complete ever 
constructed, and represents a full rigged ship with 
Sky sails, Yards aeross, Studding sail, Booms sud 
Jack Stays on the yards. The standing rigging is com- 
posed of silver wire spliced in and served—everything 
veeupying its proper place. The Capstan, Windlass, 
Steering Wheels &c., are nickel plated and in working 
order. The model is built on a svale of 4 inch to th - 
foot und is 30 inches over a!J. The general pub 
will be well repaid by a visit to this miniature sbip, 
but it is specially worthy of the attention, of our Marine 
Insurance Companies, by one of whow, it will probably 
be purchas:d. an 
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Dividends of Savings Banks. 








Tho Sizpenny Savings Bank corner Broadway and 
| Astor Place, has declared an Interest Dividend at the 


“Yes, dear; she bas done it before. She took one rate of Five per cent, per annum, being “ Dividend No. 
face and voice should be attuned to proper keeping |\from Buxey’s store two days ago; and now she bas done 46.” The officers of this bank, have done well in reduc 


it again. He told me azother bottle was missing; 
she is evidently the worse for liquor. 


and ing their dividends from Six to Five per cent. per an- 
You wust fiad|num, which is another evidence of the carefulness and 


meals to their private room; but the two sick children|out where she bas hidden it and give it back to Buxey. prudence, with which the money of the depositors is 
saying there, peevish and crying, made such partial soli-| You look tired and worn this morning, my poor child,” handled, by the managers of this flourishing institution 
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“Rejected.” 


Her little face is white with woe, 
Her downcast eyes are wet; 

She had not meant to grieve him 80, 
At least—at least—not yet; 

It was so pleasant to be wooed, 
8o hateful to be won— 

Ah! why should many amerry mood 
End in so drear a one? 


She draws the curtain back, and pectd 
Into the world beyond; 

The garden gleams in flowery tiers, 
The fish leap in the pond; 

Behind there is a misty hill— 
How gray it all has grown! 

Perhaps it was her father’s will, ' 
Perhaps it is her own. 


He turns aside, he pleads no more, 
But goes with drooping head; 

A man is often woundod sore, 
Who dons a coat of red. 

Andso he sadly rides away, : 
Slowly o’er hill and plain; 

But, let us hope, some other day 
He will ride back again | 

. Spectator. 


Cast Into the Lion’s Dep. 


The white roses, running over the 
bronze lions of the old mansion of Druid 
Wood, seemed the only fresh young life, 
about the place. Of the inmates, Cath- 
arine Silver, the housekeeper, was old, 
the servants had proved their faithfal- 
ness by years, and their master was bed- 
ridden with the infirmities of age. 

As for Constantina Limington, their 
mistress, she was neither old nor 
young, 

But she was very handsome. She had 
piercing black eyes, features that seemed 
chiseled from marble, massive braids of 
dark hair, and a magnificent, stately fig- 
ure. Her dress was always rich and 
sweeping, her manner dignified beyond 
asuspicion of weakness, her heart,so far 
in life, an undiscovered thing. She 
dwelt at Druid Wood, with her father 
anda companion—little Rose West. 

Rose was young, but she was never 
seen. Miss Limington neither rode, 
drove, nor walked, and Rose, also ap- 
peared to be always housed. To be sure, 
the house was nearly as large as a cathe- 
dral, yet its interior was nearly as 
gloomy; for the windows were high and 
narrow, and the yew and {willow trees 
pressed closely around them, It was 
only into the little oriel chamber which 
Rose occupied that the sun, came 
freely. 

Bat nearly all her time was spent in 
the west drawing-room. Miss Liming- 
ton sat there, worked ona piece of mar- 
velous embroidery which had been in the 
frame five years and was not done, list- 
ened to theological works read patiently 
by Rose, or maintained an unbroken si- 
lence for hours. 

Rose used to wonder what Miss Lim- 
ington thought of—how she felt.; 

There was not a pet of any kind about 
the house. There were no pictures ten- 
derand fair, upon the walls, only the 
portraits of the cold, pale Limingtons. 
Nothing but the roses dared be fresh 
and beautiful, at Druid Wood. 


As for Rose, it seemed to her that 
her heart was dying in her bosom 
day by day. Once, at twilight, after the 
roses bloomed, she stole out in the 
dark, put her face among them, and 
cried agonizingly. 

But what had a little orphan girl 
taken into such a luxurious home, to ery, 
for? 

“Rat !—tat-tat-tat-tat !” ~ 


Was the massive brass knocker of 
Druid Wood mansion ever struck like 
that before? 

Miss Limington looked up  muately 
from her embroidery frame. Rose West 
started nervously, and turned as pale as 
ashes, A servant's footstep went hur- 
riedly down the hall. 

A hearty, mellow voice asking for Miss 
Limington,a man’s step, a man's bearded 
face, a hearty kiss—actually a happy 
laugh. 

“Why, Connie, did you really never 
expect to see me again ?” 

He was all portmanteau and overcoat, 
bustle and cheer. 














“Chilly country, this. Do have some 
fires, my dear cousin! How is your 
‘health? Where is my uncle? There's 
‘ some baggage coming up inthe train to- 
night—Canton shawl for you, Connie; 
set of Russian furs for my uncle; and 
other traps. Isn't it nearly your lunch 
hour? This air of yours keeps me half 
starved all the time !” 

Open, bland, animated face, hair and 
moustache of pale gold, gray eyes that 
seemed gold also, a care free laugh, and 
a quick step. 

“How pale you look? Why don’t 
you have the sun in here, Connie? I 
hould think you’dperish of cold.” 

Miss Limington murmured something 
about the trees. 

“Have them cut down, all those old 
yews—no use at all, and make the house 
very unhealthy. ButI must see Uncle 
Ralph!” starting out of his chair upon 
the hearth, where a servant had kindled 
ablazing fire. “Go up with me, Con- 
nie ?” 

They went away. Rose got up from 
the corner, where she had shrunk among 
the long Window-curtains, and ran up to 
her own room. 

Osband Limington had just returned 
‘from his travels—wanderings of four 
years. He found the race of his old 
uncle and guardian nearly run. Con- 
stantina was still her unalterable self. 
Druid Wood was denser, darker, gloomier, 
and less congenial to his tastes than 
ever. 

“Who is Miss West, Constantina?” 
Osband asked after dinner. 


“My companion.” 

“Pretty, but distressingly pale. 
are the old carriage horses ?” 

“Dead.” 

“T'll have some more, and get you la- 
dies out.” 

“I do not care for driving.” 

“Excellent custom! Get a riding- 
habit, and learn horsemanship, also. 
You dont object to dogs, do you, Con- 
nie ?” 

“Dogs!” said Miss Limington, faintly. 

“Yes. Colonel Fay gave me a pair of 
fox-hounds; but they shallbe kept tied 
up if they trouble you.” 

“You'd better keep them tied up, Os- 
band.” 

“Very well. Let us go out on the 
lawn, and get some of those roses.” 

On the lower terrace, just beneath the 
cascade of vine and blossom, stood Rose 
West. The fresh air had brought a lit- 
tle color into her soft cheeks, and bright- 
ened her eyes. 

You like them, also, Miss West? The 
only pleasant thing about the place,” 
said Osband, indiscriminately. “Let us 
gather some, and have a little color and 
fragrance in those old drawing-rooms. 
I’m am almost afraid they smell of mold. 
No; delicious! Just come down here, 
Connie, and hear the bees buzz!” 

“No,” said Miss Limington, from the 
great arch of the door above. “The 
stone of the terraces is damp.” 

She went away, sweeping back into the 
dark house. 

But Osband and Rose gathered the 
flowers. 

“How kind he was!” she said, in her 
heart. “Her eyes were blue as gentians,” 
he thought, 

* * * * * 

Miss Limington had no desire to mar- 
ry. She most earnestly wished also 
that her cousin might not marry. 

She could hardly expect to have such a 
hope gratified. In fact, the wanderer of 
lands afar most ardently desired a wife 
and children. His restlessness made 
fair promises of ceasing. To be in a 
home—a domestic circle! t And here, 
close at hand, was little Rose West--a 
face as sweet,a nature as tender as he 
could find in many a day’s journey. 

Osband had not atinge of the Liming- 
ton pride. He was like his lovely 
mother’s family; and since Rose was 
fair and womanly, spoke with pure 
enunciation, and was truth itself, he did 
not care a straw that—she was a farmer's 
orphan, 
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So his Kindness grew kinder, and his 
smile beckoned her on—sad little heart! 
—to the heaven of his love. 

When a few weeks had passed, matters 
came to a crisis, 

Osband was talking to Rose one morn- 
ing, in the breakfast-room, when Miss 
Limington, who had been in her room 
for two days, spoke from the top of the 
oaken stairs: 

, “Rose, I want you.” 

Rose sprang up, but Osband put her 
gently back in her seat. 

_ “Stay where you are, darling.” 

Then, going out into the hall, he half 
ascended the stairs, and said : 

“My dear cousin, J want Rose.” 

§ “You, Osband? What for?” 

' “For various reasons. And as I want 
her permanently, Connie, you may as 
well provide yourself immediately with 
another companion.” 

Constantina stared at him. When she 
was dead her face was hardly whiter than 
at that moment. 

. “Osband, you mean—” 

“That I intend to marry her! Just 
that, my dear cousin !” 

After a moment, Miss Limington 
turned and went, like one sleep-walking, 
back to her room. 

Every one was locked out of the apart- 
ment for twenty-four hours. Then Miss 
Limington came down to dinner, bathed 
and perfumed, and apparently in her 
right mind. She introduced the subject 
herself. 

“My little Rose is too young to think 
of marrying, my dear Osband. You are 
only fifteen, are you not, Rose ?” 

“I beg your pardon,I am eighteen!” 
said Rose, blushing. 

“But that is very young. You will not 
be in a hurry, Osband.” 

“That depends upon what you eall a 
hurry, Connie. I don’t intend tobe mar- 
ried to-day.” 

“And not this year ?” 

“Some time this summer,” said Osband, 
decidedly. 

After this, Miss Limington went about 
brooding. She seemed but little unlike 
her old self, having always been silent, 
but all the time she was brooding, 

* * * * * 

The white June roses had gone by, 
Later red ones tossed about the pillars of 
the old house in July. All was quiet. 
Osband and Rose were happy. 

There was company to dine one day— 
some of Osband’s friends from England. 
And one of the gentlemen, Lord Lennox, 
who was to remain several days, brought 
with him his valet. 

Said valet was a lithe, affable young 
Italian, but there were no pretty house- 
maids at Druid Wood to have their 
heads turned by his black eyes and nice 
manners. Yet he made himself gener- 
ally useful and popular—bestowed upon 
the old cook a receipt for fried cream, 
arranged the epergne of flowers and nec- 
tarines forthe dinner-party, and listened 
modestly to the old gardener’s stories, 
generally inflicted at most unseasonable 
hours—neglect of which gave the old 
man deep affront. 

On the day of the dinner party, Miss 
Limington, leaning from a window over- 


looking the garden, saw Giovanni and old 
Ascott standing in the walk below, en- 
gaged in deep conversation. 

“Some folks don't believe it; but you 
are asensible lad,” she heard old Ascott 
say, “willing to hearken to what you are 
told. That lion escaped from a travel- 
ing show five years ago, and lies in that 
ravine now. A hidden place among the 
hills, but full of small game, and that 
creetur ‘ll probably live to a great age 
there, and never be discovered. But 
I'm sartin he's there, because——” 


Here Miss Limington lost the narra- 


tive. 

“And what is this place—the lion's 
den — called?” asked Giovanni, who 
spoke with little accent. 

“Robbers’ Dark. Don't know any- 
thing about any robbers, but such poker- 
ish places will get bad names, It is in 


the very heart of the old Valley Woods. 
Road isn’t used that way. Used to be 
night-shade grove all along the banks of 
the brook—Still Brook. they eall it, 
*cause it don’t make no noise.” 

The men strolled off. Miss Limington 
turned away from the window, crossed 
the room, andsat downin achair, For 
an hour she did not stir. ‘ 

By-and-by she rose, and looked at her- 
self in the mirror. She was very pale, 
but her black eyes danced. 

That evening, the old dressing-room 
lighted up, and full of flowers, Constan- 
tina said: 

“My dear Osband, I wish you would 
teach me to drive.” 

“Why, Connie ?”’ 

“I am convinced that my habits are 
too inactive, my mode of life too se 
cluded.” 

“Exactly. Iwill get a suitable horse 
for you to-morrow.” 

Four, six, eight driving lessons Miss 
Limington took. Then she said: 

“Rose, I will take you to drive to- 
day.” 

Rose suspected no harm. How should 
she? She tiedthe blue ribbons of her 
hat under her dimpled chin, and sprang 
into the little basket-carriage beside 
Miss Limington. 

The latter had somehow found which 
was the roadto Robbers’ Dark. It was 
& grass-grown way, tree-hung, damp and 
chilly even in August. 

“Do you prefer this dark road ?” asked 
Rose shuddering. 

“There are some rare ferns here.” 
by In some parts it was hardly possible to 
force the carriage along. Poisonous 
weeds and rank vines covered the path. 

% “Iam sure I never should find my way 
oat.” said Rose. 
hoa you sure ?” 

“Quite sure, 
rocky way?” . 

“It hasanamelI forget. Rose, I think 

Isee the maiden-hair fern. Will you 
get out and go between those trees? It 
grows right there, by a stone,” 
- Rose sprang tothe ground. She left 
her hat in the carriage, and one little 
gray glove. Asshe gathered the fern, 
Miss Limington gave Blanche a quick 
eut with the whip, and drove quickly 
away. 


What is that jdark, 


* The dainty carriage tore along the 
dangerous path—Miss Limington did 
not mind the danger; a voice behind was 
calling to her. Her proud white face 
looked wild and furious.» She lashed 
the frightened horse again, At length 
they dashed into the open road. Then 
Miss Limington pulled hard on the bit, 


put the horse would not stop; sne naa 
grown vicious—balked, kicked—finally 
precipitated the carriage against a tree. 

Miss Limington was dashed upon a 
stump. 

Meanwhile, Rose gave up trying to 
reach the carriage, and as it disappeared 
from her view, stopped and wrung her 
hands. Just then a snake raised its head 
near her feet. She screamed and ran 
from it. After that she could not tell 
even in which way the road ran. She 
wandered about all day. At length the 
light began to fade. 

Fortunately, she knew nothing about 
the lion. She tried to be courageous, 
say her prayers, pour child. Chilly and 
faint, she lay down upon the damp moss, 
with a rock for a pillow, and tried to 
sleep. Robbers’ Dark was without a ray 
of light. 

It was toward night when the inmates 
of Druid Wood became thorougly 
alarmed. Osband and his guests set out 
to search. At length they came upon 
the wrecked carriage, from which the 
horse had freed herself by kicking. Not 
far from it lay Constantina Limington, 
dead. A fallen branch had pierced her 
temple. 

Osband, with old Ascott, continued the 
search for Rose. Armed, by Ascott’s di- 
rection, they treaded the wood. 

At the edge of Robbers’ Dark a huge, 
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tawny animal ieaped by inthe shadows, 
The old man shouted. 

“What is it ?” asked Osband. 
Ascott, here with your lantern ! 
God, here she is!” 

A trembling little figure huddled 
among the dead leaves, wild-eyed, be- 
wildered and breathless, yet alive. 

“Rose, dearest, you are safe! Darling! 
darling !” 

He lifted her in his arms, as if she 
had beena child, and bore her back to 
the warmth and light of life. Cheered, 
strepgthened, at near daybreak she told 
her story. 

“The horse took fright, I suppose, and 
ran away,” she said. 

They never knew the truth, and what 
did it matter? The victim was rescued 
out of the lion’s den. 


“A dog? 
Thank 





- FOOLHARDY, 

Scarcely a week passes yin which we 
do not hear of some accident occasioned 
by wanton carelessness. A foolhardy 
young Westerner boasted that he could 
stand nearer the cannon’s mouth than 
any man who was present, while a salute 
was being fired. He stood only ten feet 
in advance of and but three feet to one 
side of the gun. During the following 
night his head began to feel quite singu- 
lar, and gradually his entire body was 
more or less affected. The strange feel- 
ing increased until one half of his body 
became paralyzed. The attending phy- 
sician is of the opinion that it will re- 
main so while he lives, as the paralysis 
originated from a concussion of the brain. 
It seems heartless to say “served him 
right;” yet he certainly brought his 
doom upon himself, andserves as a warn- 
ing to others as thoughtless as himself. 





A FISH THATLIVES WITHOUT 
WATER. 


This accomplished scaly gentleman is 
anative of Africa—where most of the 
wonders comefrom now-a-days-~—and has 
the misfortune to belong toa river which 
dries up every Summer. Rather a dis- 
couraging circumstance to a fish, I should 
say; but thislittle fellow doesn't mind it. 
When the water gets low he coolly bur- 
rows nearly two feet into the mud onthe 
bottom, and there he stays, while the hot 
sundries up the water, and bakes the 
mud till it is full of deep cracks. When 
the watercomes back, fills the cracks, and 
soaks into the ground, the mud-fish 
comes out as lively as ever. One of 
this family has lately goneto live in an 
aquarium in England, where his ways 
can be studied, and vow we shall know 
how he gets on in water all the year 
round. 





A TRYING SITUATION, 


The wife of Mr. J. McClusky was awak- 
ened the other night by something pass- 
ing over her. Passing her hand around 
and feeling nothing, she was about to go 
to sleep, when a ringing sound arrested 
her attention. She sprang up, struck a 
light and coiled up by her pillow she be- 
helda large rattlesnake. Almost par- 
alyzed at the sight, she for -a moment 
knew not what to do; but the mother's 
love overcame her fear, and she speedily 
dispatched him, Atthe time her baby 
and two little children werein bed with 
ber, and the wonder is that some of 
them were not bitten by the intruder, as 
her movements had angered it, and when 
she discovered it, it was balanced for a 
stroke.—Cumberland (Ky.) Courier. 





Anna Dickinson has written a new play 
in five acts, and each illustrates the for- 
tunes and persecutions of a Jewess in a 
different country—England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and the United States, 
Sne is to play the part of the Jewess, 


Florida is togive the world a new con- 
diment in the shape of pickles made 
from the pith or bed of palmetto roots, 
which are said to be superior to cucum- 
bers for the purpose, 


‘men and women, are 














GEORGE SANDS. 


The anecdotes told about her, show her 
to have been a person of most eccentric 
habits and of a somewhat masculine dis- 
position. Many of these stories are apoc- 
ryphal, but there is enough of truth in 
them to prove that her nature was in- 
digenous—that she was,in fact, a char- 
acteristie product of the French soil. 
This only applies, however, to her intel- 
lectuel qualities. The French press has 
generally expressed its opinion of the 
influence of her writings and life. The 
Rappel says:— 

“The family which the death of 
George Sand throws into mourning is the 
whole human race. French literature 
has had women of manly stature, but 
Mme. Sand surpasses all. She had not 
only the gift, but the will. She has 
worked well. What a constellation os 
works! Her characters, while remaining 
something more 
than that; they are first themselves and 
then their author. She gave to them her 
soul, her superiority, her dignity of 
mird, her generosity, for at the founda- 
tion of that immense talent there was a 
great heart. She loved all humanity 
and nature. She is dead, if it is to die, 
even on this earth to leave there what 
she has left—books which will not die, 
figures more glowing than life, charac- 
ters which all successive generations will 
have for friends and guides eternal, and 
portraits to which humanity will, af- 
time advances, show an ever-increasing 
resemblance. 

Asan example of an opposite opinion 
we extract afew lines from the Union. 

Before the tombabout to open, criticism 
is not permitted, and respect imposes si- 
lence upon us. Wecannot forget, however, 
that Mme. George Sand has exercised a 
fatal influence onthe mind of her age; 
that she has consecrated her great talents 
tothe advancement of revolutionary and 
anti-social ideas. She wasa great writer, 
one of our best since Rousseau and Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, of whom she was 
the direct descendant. Why did she so 
ill employ the faculties with which 
Providence endowed her? What re- 
mains of her works? A few rustic 
stories, that is all of her voluminous 
writings that posterity will care to col- 
lect. 





EMPLOYMENT OF SMALL CHILDREN 70 
HOLD Rivets.—In the course of his exami- 
nation before the Faciory Acts Commis- 
sion at Glasgow, Dr. Irvine stated, as 
among the strange transactions charac- 
terizing some of the British factories and 
public works, that, in the making of iron 
masts, hollow tubes, &e. small children 
are selected to go into the tubes to hold 
the ends of the rivets,and,in consequence 
of the great noise accompanying the oper. 
ation, the drum of the children’s ears get 
split, and they become quite deaf. The 
children, it appears, are induced by 
the high wages offered by the manufac- 
turers to gointo this employment, which 
is, in fact,as unfavorable, physiologically, 
as the occupation of the chimney sweep. 
The children are made permanently deaf. 
Much the same result, in this respect, ap- 
pears in the case of those who are em- 
ployed in boiler-making. 

pS __—d 
SHIP RATS, 


Rats greatly infest ships, and are by 
them conveyed to every part of the 
world. So industriously do they make 
homes for themselves in the numerous 
crannies and corners inthe hull of aship 
that it is impossible to get rid of them. 
Ships take out rats as well as passengers 
and cargo every voyage. When the 
East India Company had ships of their 
own they employed a rat catcher, who 
sometimes captured 500 ratsin one ship 
just returned from Calcutta. The ship 
rat is often the black species, Some- 
times black and brown inhabit the same 
vessel, and unless they carry on per- 
petual hostilities the one party will keep 
in the head of the vessel and the other 
in the stern, 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN SIAM. 


Of Siam Dr. Grundemann says that it is 
perhaps, the hardest field for mission 
labor in the world. This is due to the in- 
fluence of Buddhism, which, with its sys- 
tem of merits, has exclusive hold on the 
people and costs them about twenty-five 
millions of dollars yearly in maintaining 
the priesthood alone. ‘The Romanists 
were the first to found missions in Siam, 
about two centuries ago. They claim 
7,000 adherents, who chiefly reside in the 
city of Bangkok, The American Board 
and the American Missionary Association 
have retired fromthe work. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Union, giving up its labors 
among the Siamese, with the exception of 
a girl's school, now directs its attention 
to the numerous Chinese residents. A 
Baptist missionary is stationed at Bang- 
kok and also superintends several out- 
stations. The work has latterly been 
prospered, and in the annual report of 
1875, 270 members are reported. 

The missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board are the only ones who still labor 
among the Siamese proper. From the 
Foreign Missionary we learn that the mis- 
sion wasfully commenced in 1847. Twelve 
years elapsed before the first convert was 
baptized, who is still a faithful and useful 
member of the church. The stations 
are now Bangkok, Petchaburi, and Ayu- 
thia, with five missionaries and six ladies. 
Progress has been painfully slow, andthe 
present communicant membership is but 
sixty-two. Of late, however, the work 
seems to be taking stronger root, and as 
many have been baptized during the last 
thirty months asduring the previous thirty 
years. The boys’ school at Bangkok has 
twenty-five pupils, and the two girls’ 
shools at Petchaburi have together forty- 
six pupils. The girls’ boarding school at 
Bangkok, which has nineteen pupils, re- 
cently received a very complimentary 
visit from the young King. 

In the northern part of Siam is the iso- 
lated country of the Laos, ruled over by a 
vassal king. Here two Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, assisted by a physician, com- 
menced their labors in 1867 at the capital, 
Chieng-mai. The very promising start of 
the mission was clouded by the murder of 
two of the converts by the late King, 
Nearly the whole Scriptures have been 
translated into the Siamese, as well as the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” several other books, 
and numerous tracts.—Independent. 





EMBROIDERED Cotton Goops MAnvurac- 
TURED IN SWITZERLAND,—The embroidered 
cotton goods now manufactured in Switzer- 
land, in such immense quantities, is not 
exceeded in beauty of workmanship by 
that produced in any other country. In 
unique industry there are two distinct 
fabrics or articles, namely, hand embroid- 
ery and machine embroidery. The form. 
er, itis stated, gives employment to up- 
wards of 12,000 persons, and its products 
consist of cotton, twill, and muslin, used 
for curtains, handkerchiefs, and numerous 
articles of ladies’ dress; the tulle used for 
groundwork is obtained from England, or 
from neighboring factories in Alsace. In 
the manufacture of the machine embroid- 
ery, employment is given to about 20,000 
persons each machine being run by anable- 
bodied operative and a female assistant to 
thread the needles, with an additional as- 
sistant for every two machines to mend 
defective places. Wages are paid per 100 
stitches, varying according to the skil) 
of the operator. 





In the Sanitarian Dr. Peck calls at- 
tention to the odor of the ailantus tree, 
and says that the whole medical pro- 
fession should raise its voice against us- 
ing the poisonous tree for city shade. 


Dr. Le Moyne, of Washington Pa., has 
built a stone house on one of the hills 
near the village, for the reception of dead 
bodies, and a furnace in which to burn 
them, and his will strictly binds his exec- 
utors to cremate his body after his 
death, 





HOW THE MONKEYS FOOL THE CROC- 
ODILES OF SIAM, 


On some of the islands in the Golf of 
Siam, crocodiles are very abundant, and a 
recent traveler in that region thus de- 
scribes the manner in which these mon- 
sters of the deep catch the apes, also an- 
merous, which sometimes take a fancy to 
play with them: 

Close to the bank lies the crocodile, his 
body in the water, and only his capacious 
mouth above the surface, ready to seize 
anything that may come within reach. A 
troop of apes catch sight of him, seem to 
consult together, approach, little by little, 
andcommence their frolics, by turns actors 
and spectators. One of the most active, or 
most imprudent, jumps from branch to 
branch till within a sespectful distance of 
the crocodile, when, hanging by one claw, 
and with the dexterity peculiar to these 
animals, he advances and retires, now giv- 
ing his enemy a blow with his paw, at an- 
other time only pretending to do so. 

The other apes, enjoying the fun, evi- 
dently wish to take part in it; but the 
other branches being too high, they form 
a sort of chain by laying hold of each 
other’s paws, and thus swing backward 
and forward, while any one of them who 
comes within reach of the crocodile tor- 
ments him to the best of his ability. 
Sometimes the terrible jaws suddenly 
close, but not upon the audacious ape, who 
just escapes; then there are cries of exulta- 
tion from the tormentors, who gambol 
about joyfully, Occasionally, however, 
the claw is entrapped, and the victim 
dragged with the rapidity of lightning 
beneath the water, when the whole troop 
disperse, groaning and shrieking. The 
misadventure does not, however, prevent 
their recummencing the game afew days 
afterward. 





“INJUN JOE'S” CUP. 


The poor unfortunate had starved to 
death. In one place near at hand, a sta- 
lagmite had been slowly growing up from 
the ground for ages, builded by the water- 
drip from a stalactite “overhead. The cap- 
tive had broken cff the stalagmite, and 
upon the stump had placed a stone where- 
in he had scooped a shallow hollow to 
catch the precious drop that fell once in 
every twenty minutes, with the dreary 
regularity of aclock tick—a dessert spoon- 
ful once in four and twenty hours. That 
drop was falling when the pyramids were 
new; when Troy fell; when the founda- 
tions of Rome were laid; when Christ was 
crucified; when the Conqueror created the 
British Empire; when Columbus sailed; 
when the massacre at Lexington was ‘news.: 
It is falling now; it will be still falling 
when allthese things shall have sunk down 
the afternoon of history and the twilight 
of tradition, and been swallowed up in the 
thick night of oblivion. Has everything 


a purpose and a mission? Did this dro 
fall ethene for five thousand years es 
be ready for this fitting human insect’s 
need, and has it another important object 
to accomplish ten thousand years to come? 
No matter, it is many and many a year 
since the hapless half-breed seooped out 
the stone to catch the priceless drops, but 
to this day the tourist stares longest at 
that pathetic stone and that slow dropping 
water when he comesto see the wonders 
of MeDougal’s cave. Injun Joe's cup 
stands first in the list of the cavern’s mar- 
vels; even “Aladdin’s Palace” cannot rival 
it.—From Mark Twain's “Tom Sawyer.” 





At their coming session in Philadel- 
phia the book publishers intend to rec- 
ommend the trade to mark down the 
retail prices of books in the United 
States one-fifth. 


The movement to keep John China- 
man at home within the great wall which 
his ancestors built, is growing popular 
the world over. Even in Australia the 
anti-pigtail sentiment is increasing. 


Mr. Benham of Madison, Ind., noticed 
alarge snake coiled around the bough of 
anapple tree in which a pet dove was 
rearing her young. He killed the snake, 
and in it the dove and her brood were 
found still alive, 
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A CHINESE RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, 


In its many turnings the path again 
led the visitor to the near neighborhood 
ofthe river. More music of the same 
kind, but somewhat more solemn and so- 
norous, was audible upon theright. From 
behind aclump of trees and bamboos, in 
which asnug homestead lay embowered 
emerged a long procession. In front 
came the musicians, then several men 
carrying staves, then a gayly-dressed ob- 
jeet on a triumphal chair, and then a 
body of men and avery few women; al{ 
of whom together--perforee moving a- 
long the narrow’ path in single file-- 
made upsa govudly show. Upon the tri- 
umphal chair was seated,in gorgeous 
robes of scarlet, with a tinsel crown and 
jewels, a divinity of wood witha pink 
complexion, along black beard, and Aryan 
features, The chair was borne high on 
the necks of four stalwart coolies; and 
by its side, steadying it asit swayed to 
and fro inits passage along the narrow 
way, walked with difficulty, owing to the 
narrowness of the path, a grave citizen of 
the higher class. _ Lictors, bearing stout 
staves, formed a body-guard. All—bear- 
ers, lictors, musicians—wore a peculiar 
head-dress,a kind of tall flower-pot- 
shaped hat, with a brim not unlike those 
seen in illustrations of the life of our 
English Puritans, As the procession 
passed in front of the homesteatls, the 
inmates came out and exploded whole 
strings of crackers. In front of many 
houses small altars were placed,on which 
were burning slender scarlet tapers, and 
little sheaves of incense sticks placed in 
censers of brassor earthenware. Children 
were brought out by their mothers, and 
taught to render obeisance—to chin chin, 
as the expression in the “Pidgin” dia- 
lect is—to the image as it was carried by. 
The blasts of music grew louder and 
louder, gongs were sounded, more crack- 
ers were exploded, and the procession 
turned off to wind about among the tields. 
Strange and grotesque as it all was, it 
still reminded the spectator of the peri- 
odical outings of St. Spiridione to bless 
the vineyards ofthe olive-groves of Corfu. 
Its meaning was thus explained in “Pid- 
gin” by a bystander who hada slight 
knowledge of that wonderful dialect. 
Thrice a year the divinity is carried forth 
in solemn procession, that sickness may 
be warded off from the country. A col- 
lection of tumuli lying in one spot, rather 
closer together than was usual, formed 
quite a hillock on the unending plain, 
Thither the procession wended its way, 
and on the summit of the eminence, in 
front of a table beneath an awning, the 
image was deposited. Anattendant fired 
off four barrels of a quaint petard,volleys 
of crackers were exploded, and a fire was 
lighted on the ground before the image, 
A Bonze, with completely shaven head, 
then advanced, recited along prayer, and 
seattered bowlfuls of cooked rice on all 
sides. Piles of Chinese offertory money, 
made of gold andsilver paper, were offer- 
ed up and burned in the fire. The Bonze 
rang a bell and said more prayers; the 
image was lifted up inits chair,and the 
procession moved onward on its way. A 
small temple stood not far off. In its 
main hall the divinities were being re- 
galed with asumptuous banquet. Three 
long tables covered with viands—sweet- 
meats, fruits, vegetables, and the inevi- 
table roasted pig—were stretched a- 
thwart the pavement of the hall. At the 
upper end of each were placed three 
images, both male and female, all bediz- 
ened with a tawdry finery of tinsel and 
inferior silk. Crowds of peasants were 
standing outside looking on. Inthe court 
infront were piled strange-looking in- 
struments of music—fifes, trumpets of 
prodigous length, and guitars made of 
weske-skin,—Fourtnightly Review 





Emma _ Pierce, a Montreal actress, 
bravely rescued a child from ander the 
feet of runaway horses, and was rewarded 
with two ponies and a phaeton. 





WELLESLEY STUDENTS. 


To the bracing tone of the Wellesley 
atmosphere and the wholesome effect of 
Wellesley ideas the students themselves 
are the best witnesses. Three hundred 
healthier, happier, more blooming girls 
it would be hard to find in company to- 
gether. They are not cumbered with 
much serving; they are not hampered 
by many rules, ‘They appreciate their 
privileges and are worthy of them. To a 
large degree they are their own gover- 
nors. Never had young women finer op- 
portunities for study in the midst of sur- 
roundings more attractive. If in their 
beautiful rooms they ever grow weary all 
the beautiful grounds without are before 
them. They ramble at will through all 
the broad domain. The lake is their skat- 
ing park in winter, the scene of their 
boating exploitsin summer. When Mr. 
Longfellow visited them last summer it 
wasa delightful row they gave him in an 
eight-oared barge called the Evangeline, 
and after aseason or two of practice it 
would bea fine crew which they could 
doubtless send to compete, in grace and 
skill, if not in strength, with their 
brothers of Harvard and Yale. 

Whoever heard ofa fire brigade manned 
exclusively by women? There is one at 
Wellesley, for it is there believed that, 
hewever incombustible the college build- 
ing may be, the students should be 
taught to put out fires in their own 
homes, and be trained to presence of 
mind, to familiarity with the thought of 
what is to be done in case of fire, and 
toa full realization of the most important 
fact that any fire can be put out at the 
beginning. Twenty hand pumps are dis- 
tributed throughout the building, each 
supplemented by six pails filled with wa- 
ter. Every pump has its captain and 
company of six girls, one of whom is 
lieutenant; and all the companies are 
drilled at convenient opportunities in 
handling the pumps, in forming lines, 
and in passing the pails. The whole or- 
ganization is officered by a superintend- 
ent and secretary. Hose companies for 
the operating of the great steam fire 
pump are organized in a similar manner. 
—Edward Abbott, in Harper's. 





A MANUFACTURED NOSE, 


One of the greatest achievements in 
surgical science which we have heard of 
for some time was the manufacture of a 
good, well-shaped nose on the face of a 
female patient at the Surgical Institute, 
in this city, a few weeks ago. The 
young lady’s nose had been eaten off by 
disease, and she was sent to the Insti- 
tute to have it replaced by a new one, 
which delicate and skillful piece of work- 
manship could only be performed where 
surgical science had attained something 
like perfection, An operation was per- 
formed, and aftera few weeks of com- 
paratively painless waiting, a well- 
formed nose repaid the patient for her 
slight suffering. Not only does the In- 
stitute alleviate pain and cure disease, 
but it dies p 1 defects which 
otherwise would be a source of life-long 
annoyance to the victim of them.—ZJn- 
dianapolis Journal. 











A German surgeon has discovered that 
the cheek bones of the Japanese are 
double in many cases, 





ILituminaTine Gas FRoM Cork,—To the 
list of substances, capable of furnishing 
illuminating gas of good quality, cork is 
now to be added. Experiments made in 
France with this article have, it appears, 
given results both ecomical and satis- 
factory, and the material is to be made 
use of for public Ulumination, works for 
burning cork having already been estab- 
lished. The fragments, principally 
waste left after cutting bottle stoppers‘ 
are distilled in a close retort. The 
tlame obtained is stated to be whiter and 
more brilliant than that of coal gas, while 
the blue zone is much smaller, and the 
density considerably greater, 





A TRADITION OF SARATOGA LAKE. 


There is an Indian superstition at- 
tached to this lake which probably had 
its source in its remarkable lonelincss and 
tranquility. The Mchawks believed that 
its stillness was sacred to the Great 
Spirit, and that ifa human voice uttered 
a sound upon its waters the canoe of the 
offender would instantly sink. A story 
is told of an Englishwoman, in the early 
days of the first settlers, who had occa- 
sion to cross this lake with a party of 
Indians, who, before embarking, warned 
her most impressively of the spell. It 
wasa silent, breathless day, and the canoe 
shot over the surface of the lake like an 
arrow. About half a mile from the 
shore, near the centre of the lake, the wo- 
man,wishing to convincethe Indians of the 
erroneousness of their superstition, ut- 
tered a loud cry. The countenances of 
the Indians fell instantly to the deepest 
gloom, Afteraminute’s pause, however, 
they redoubled their exertions, and, in 
frowning silence, drove the light bark 
swiftly over the waters. They reached 
the shore in safety, and drew up the 
canoe, when the woman rallied the chief 
on hjs credulity. “The Great Spirit is 
merciful,” answered the scornful Mo- 
hawk “He knowsthata white woman 
eannot hold her tongue!”—William L. 
Stone, in Harper's. 
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The old prejudice against the organ in 
church is rapidly dying out in Scotland. 
The steady increase in the number of 
church organs in the principal cities and 
towns is so great that Scotland cannot 
furnish organists enough. The scarcity 
of Scotch people who can properly play 
the organ isso great that organists have 
to be imperted from England. Preju- 
dice dies hard, however, in some of the 
country places, and there are to be found 
plenty of Scotchmen and Scotch women 
who would indignantly tramp out of 
church at the first sound of the notes 
of the “unholy kist of whistles,” as 
they persist in calling the organ. 





General Custer was a temperance man 
never using tobacco nor drinking spirit- 
uous liquors in any form. 





Deriation oF Hives with CHARCOAL.— 
The depilation of hides with charcoal ap- 
pears likely to supersede, altogether, the 
usual lime process. As is well known 
charcoal has the property to take up 
large quantities of oxygen from the 
atmospheric air, and the oxygen in this 
form seems to excert a chemical influence 
on the fatty substance present in the 
neighborhood of the glands of the hair 
roots. An oxidation takes place in the 
pores of the skin, which destroys the 
glands and loosens the hair. Finely pow- 
dered chareoal is mixed with sufficient 
water to make athin paste, and the hides 
immersed forfour or five days and well 
turned over in the mean time, when the 
hair can be taken off at once. Hides 
treated with charcoal require no other 
operation, as in the case of the lime pro. 
cess, and, after being washed with water, 
they are ready for tanning. Animal or 
vegetable coal can be used in any quan- 
tity,having no deleterious property what- 
soever. For each hide,six or ten pounds, 
with the necessary quantity of water, are 
sufficient, and the temperature to be 
maintained is sixty-one to seventy de- 
grees, Fah. 





A plan to make Mount Vesuvius prac- 
tically useful has been broached in Lon- 
don. Itisnothing else than to convert 
the crater into a receptacle for dead 
bodies. A company will undertake to 
run mortuary trains from different parts 
of Europe to Vesuvius and up its sides 
tothe summit, on reaching which they 
will tilt their contents into the abyss, 
leaving nature in its grandest form to do 
the work of cancelling the remains of 
humanity, and thentake the surviving 
mourners ashort excursion to Naples and 
its environs in order to cance] the last 
remains of grief, 
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THE WORLD OF LUNDUN, 


The Metropolis of the British Empire, 
the largest city the world ever saw, covers, 
within fifteen miles radius of Charing 
Cross, nearly 700 square miles, and num- 
bers within these boundaries 4,000,000 of 
inhabitants. It comprises 1,000,000 for- 
eigners from every region of the globe. It 
contains more Jews than the whole of 
Palestine, more Roman Catholics than Rome 
itself, more Irish than Dublin, more Seoteh- 
men than Edinburgh. The port of Lon- 
don has every day on its waters 1,000 ships 
and 9,000 sailors. Upwards of 120 per- 
sons are added to the population daily, or 
40,000 yearly, a birth taking place every 
five minutes, and a death every eight min- 
utes. On an average twenty-eight miles 
of streets are opened and 9,000 houses built 
every year. In its postal districts there 
isa yearly delivery of 233,000,000 of let- 
ters. On the police register there are the 
names of 120,000 habitual criminals, in- 
creasing by many thousands every year. 
More than one-third of all the crime of 
the country is committed in London, or at 
least brought to light there. There are as 
many beer shops and gin palaces 2s would, 
if their fronts were placed side by side, 
reach from Charing Cross to Portsmouth, 
a distance of seventy-three mile:, and 38,- 
000 drunkards are annually brought be- 
fore its magistrates. The shops open on 
Sunday would form streets sixty miles 
long. Itisestimated that there are above 
1,000,000 of the people who are practica!ly 
heathen, wholly neglecting the ordinances 
of religion. At least 900 additional 
churches and chapels would be required 
for the wants of the people—Leisure 
Hours. 





The new Governor of Kentucky and his 
Secretary of State are Masons,as is also 
the Attorney General, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Auditor,the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Register of the 
Land Office. 


Customin Massachusetts has Jong per- 
mitted the discoverer of a bee tree to cut 
it down and take the honey, and Berkshire 
county is astonished because a land owner 
has sued a manto recover the value of 
honey taken off his property. 

Aclergymanin lowa stood at his door 
and warned a donation party that the first 
one who entered his gate would be a dead 
man. He said itwas bad enough to take 
half his pay in beans without having his 
home destroyed. 


Dean Stanley strenuously opposes the 
granting of a music and dancing license 
for the new aquarium at Westminster, and 
irreligious critics expect next to hear the 
Dean object to the presenceof the devil 
tish in the tank as a fish of doubtful char- 
acter. 


Stonewall Jackson’s daughter in an- 
other four years is going to take a hus- 
band out of the old Stonewall Brigade, 
even if he shall be its only surviving mem- 
ber with both arms gone and no legs to 
stand upon. 


Inhabitants of the planet Mars can make 
the tour of the world there dry shod or in 
forty days if they have accomplished 
rapid transit. The land is not divided off 
in islands as with us, the amount of water 
being barely enough to form lakes. 


Ex-Judge Tourgee of North Carolina 
has written a novel entitled “Toinette,” 
the heroine of which is a negro girl, and 
the hero an ex-colonel in the Confeder- 
ate army. -The author’s aimis to popular- 
ize miscegenation. 


Mother Stewart a leader in the Ohio 
temperance crusade of two years ago, has 
induced a large number of mothers in 
that State to notify suloon keepers not to 
sell liquor to their sons. The law there 
compells obedience to such notices, 


Spanish Proverbs.—“A true hidalgo 
would rather have his clothes torn than 
mended.” “The devil climbs the belfry by 
the vicar’s skirts.” “A turn of the key is 
better than afriar’s promise.” “The friar 


who begs for God begs for two,” 
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ALL ABOUT THE CLOUD, 


Whenever, on account of some topo- 
graphic circumstances, the sun heats any 
locality on the surface of the earth more 
than the surrounding region,a gentle cur- 
rent or column of heated air rises, and its 
invisible moisure is condensed into small 
masses of clouds called cumuli, which 
spread and produce the mottled appear- 
ance commonly known as “mackerel sky.” 
But when, as is frequently the case in 
summer, a valley, or plain, or island, or any 
other place,ismuch more highly heated by 
the sun thanthe surrounding region, the 
heated air over such locality rises more 
rapidly and with more ascensional mo- 
mentum, and as it reaches the higher and 
cooler regions of the atmosphere its mois- 
ture is condensed into large rounded vol- 
umes of mountain-like massesof cumulus 
clouds. Such cumulus clouds always- 
precede and characterize a local summer 
storm or shower. 

When the warm horizontal current 
from the south, as in winter, meets with 
the cold current from the north it slopes 
upward overthe coolercurrent,and forms 
stripes or bands of stratus clouds along 
the horizon. These stratus clouds indi- 
cate to the observer the fact that a warm 
current is coming northward. When in 
summer a cool current is moving south- 
ward it encounters the warm equatorial 
or tropical current, which again glides 
upward and over it, and forms horizontal 
bands of stratus clouds along the upper 
line of contact,asin winter storms; but, 
in addition, the denser cold air from the 
north moving with more momentum, will 
lift up the warm and saturated air from 
the tropics, and its moisture will be con- 
densed into masses of cumulus clouds 
banked up against the topof the cold 
current, and arranged over the horizontal 
stratus clouds. Thus is produced the 
combination of cumulo-stratus cloud, 
which is characteristic of progressive 
summer storms. 

To the tornado cloud produced by a 
whirl of air, and resembling an inverted 
cone, Professor Blaisius gives the name 
of conus, which is both distinctive and 
appropiate. These four typical classes of 
clouds—viz: cumulus, stratus, cumulo- 
stratus and conus—indicate and charac- 
terize the four different classes of storms. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 





A MYSTERY OF PEKFUME, 


No one has yet been able to analyze or 
demonstrate the essential action of per- 
fume. Gas can be weighed but not 
scent. The smallest known creatures—the 
very monads of life—can be caught by a 
microscope lens and made to deliver up 
the secrets of their organization, but what 
itis that emanates from the pouch of the 
musk deer that fills a whole space for 
years with its penetrating odor—an odor 
that an illimitable number of extraneous 
substances can carry on without dimin- 
ishing its size and weight—and what it is 
that the warm summer air brings to us 
from the flowers, no man has yet been 
able to determine. So fine, so subtle, 


‘so imponderable; it has eluded both our 


most delicate weights and measures and 
and our strongest senses. If we come to 
the essence of each odor we should have 
made an enormous stride forward, both 
in hygiene and in chemistry and none 
would profit more than the medical pro- 
fession if it could be as conclusively dem- 
onstrated that such an odor proceeded 
from such and such acause, as we already 
know of sulphur, sulphurate, hydrogen, 
ammonia and the like. 





The Conneticut Legislature has passed 
abill making twenty years’ imprison- 
ment the penalty for binding and gag- 
ging with intent to rob, and for poison- 
ing wells or springs. de 

Murad V. of Turkey is described as 
good-looking, — pasty-faced, thirty-six 
years of age, with a fat nose, a small 
moustache, and a tendency to plump- 


Ress, 








ARSENIC, AND THE ARSEIC-EATERS 
OF STYRIA, 


If the old alchemists had been aware 
that this metal would have been made 
the instrument of so many crimes amongst 
high and low of all degrees, they would 
probably have represented it by the sign 
of the “death’s head and cross bones.” 

Arsenic, like alcohol, is one of the good 
things which was created for man’s use 
and profit, but has been fearfully and 
wickedly abused. 

The learned Dr. Thomson states that 
the word arsenicon (powerful) occurs first 
in the works of Dioscorides, and some 
other authors who wrote about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. It denotes 
in their works the same substance which 
Aristotle had called sandarache, and his 
disciple, Theophrastus, arrhenicon, which 
is a reddish-colored mineral, composed 
of arsenic and sulphur, used by [the an 
cients in painting, and as a medicine. 
The white oxide of arsenic, or what is 
known in commerce by the name of arsen- 
ic, is mentioned by Avicenna, in the eley- 
enth century; but at what period the 
metal called arsenic was first extracted 
from that oxide is unknown. Parcelsus 
seems to have known it, but the meta] 
does not appear to have been obtained as 
asimple or single body until Brant, in 
1733, deseribed an accurate process for 
procuring it. 

The strangest story in connection with 
this poison is the fact attested by the 
most truthful evidence, obtained by Mr. 
Heisch, the eminert Professor of Chem- 
istry at the Middlesex Hospital School— 
viz., that the peasants and other persons 
in Germany, and especially in the metal- 
lurgical districts of Styria, actually eat 
small doses of white arsenic to improve 
their personal appearance, and also to in- 
crease their powers of sustaining fatigue 
in the ascent of this romantic Alpine re- 
gion. Amongstthe evidence adduced are 
the following statements: “There is in 
Stiirzburg a well-known  arsenic-eater, 
Mr. Schmid, who now takes daily twelve 
and sometimes fifteen grains of arsenic. 
He began taking arsenic from curiosity, 
and appears very healthy, but always be- 
comes sickly and fallsaway ifhe attempts 
to leave it off.” They say, “In this part 
of the fworld, when a graveyard is full, it 
is shut up for about twelve years, when 
all the graves which are not private pro- 
perty are purchased and dug up, the 
bones collected in the charnel-house, the 
ground plowed over, and burying begins 
again. On these occasions the bodies of 
arsenic-eaters are found almost unchang- 
ed, and recognizable by their friends,” 
Many people suppose that the finding of 
the bodies is the origin of the story of 
the “ Vampire.” 





A translation of the ordination service 
of the Buddhist priests in Ceylon has 
been made. The candidates repeat the 
ten laws or precepts of the priesthood. 
This Buddhist decalogue, which is strict- 
ly enjoined in all the Buddhist churches, 
probably dates back to the founder of 
the religion, Sakya Muni, himself. It en- 
joins abstinence from destroying life, 
theft, fornication, lying, strong drink, 
eating at forbidden times, dancing, sing- 
ing, Shows, adorning and beautifying the 
person, using a high or large couch or 
seat, and receiving gold or silver. 





A Chicago surgeon called inthe night 
to perform an operation, put the neces- 
sary instruments in a bag and started. 
A policeman stopped him, examined the 
contents of the bag, refused to believe 
that they were not burglar’s tools, and 
arrested the surgeon, 


During a base ball match in West 
Chester, Pa. a young man on that 
borough staked every hair on his head 
against some money put up bya Phila_ 
delphian. ‘The West Chester idiot lost 
and his opponent insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of the contract. They repaired to 
abarber shop and the loser had hig head 
“lathered and shaved.” 








A FLOGGING MASTER IN NEW ‘YORK. 


There is a portion of Avenue B, in this 
city, inhabited almost solely by those 
clannish people, the Czechs. Their quar- 
ter is notso savory as the Fifth avenue 
nor the inhabitants so cleanand orderly. 
On the contrary, they are dirty and care- 
less of their appearance, and consume an 
inordinate quanity of beer and tobacco. 
Recently, a city missionary discovered a 
curious custom among the New York 
Czechs. They are blessed with innumer- 
able children, who are huddled together 
in tenement houses as thick as burs ina 
hay-stack. These children are gifted 
with a native American sense cf mischief, 
which makes their foreign parents an ex- 
trodinary amount of trouble. Working 
men and working women as they are, 
there is no time to spare to govern re- 
fractory children, and accordingly a flog- 
ging master is employed, to whom the 
unruly youth of both sexes are regularly 
sent to be tlogged, after the manner of 
the paternal institution in Dixie. The 
flogging master lives in the sixth story of 
atenement house and administers the 
rod with unsparing hand. The children 
are afraid of him and live in constant 
fear of being sent to hisroom. The fel- 
low who filled this office for three years 
received about ten cents a week from 100 
families for his services as child whipper 
and the discovery of his occupation would 
probably have been long deferred but 
for the fact that he tried to swindle one 
of his patrons out of the munificent sum 
of $3 15. The Society forthe Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children have taken the 
matter in hand—New York corr. Chicago 
Tribune. 





Pearls often turn a sickly blue, and die 
disease.— Philadelphia Star. 





Movutpers’ Rer.ector.—To furnish to 
moulders a more perfect light, when re- 
quired in pouring metal, a reflector has 
recently been contrived which,it is stated, 
meets every wanton this score, and this, 
too, without any cost for ilJumination. In 
this simple arrangement a concave dise of 
nickel plate is placed upon the ladle han- 
dle, and this throws a strong light from 
the molten metal directly over the ladle 
nose upon the sprue hole; the moulderis 
by this means enabled to. pour into the 
flask,without danger of spilling the metal 
or allowing it to strike the sides of the 
hole, by which contact the metal is un- 
necessarily cooled. By this device, which 
is easily and quickly adjusted,the eyes of 
the moulder are shielded from the intense 
light, and his arm protected from heat ; 
the operation being thus greatly facili- 
tated, 





White Satin Enamev.—The beautiful 
and brilliant white satin enamel so much 
admired in certain descriptions of French 
cards and papier de luxe, is produced, ac- 
cording to a foreign journal, in the fol- 
lowing manner. For white, and for all 
pale and delicate shades, twenty-four 
parts by weight of paraffine are taken, 
and melted, and to this there are added 
one hundred parts of pure kaolin,or china 
clay, very dry and reduced to a fine pow- 
der. Before mixing with the paraffine 
the kaolin is heated to the fusing point. 
On the cooling of the mixture it forms a 
homogeneous mass, which is to be reduc- 
ed to powder and wo rked into a paste, in 
a paint mill, with warm water. This is 
the enamel in its proper condition for ap- 
plication. Very admirable results are ob- 
tained by tinting the enamel, which may 
be done according to fancy. 





A cat in Rutland, Vt., having killed 
seventeen chickens belonging to a phy- 
sician, the owner took the creature to the 
doctor to be killed. The animal bit the 
doctor so badly that he had to take to 
his bed, and the owner was so badly bit- 
ten that he was laid up for two days, 
The cat still lives, though often under 
the fire of shotguns. 
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AN AMUSING ACTOF PARLIAMENT, 


Itis more amusing, though, when he 
began his education, to read a special act 
of Parliament in his name, giving author. 
ity tothe Earl of Warwick, his “governor,” 
to whip him when necessary. I do‘ not 
suppose Henry had much to do with this, 
but it had to be put inhisname. “If we 
are negligent in learning, or commit any 
fault, or do anything contrary to instruc- 
tions of our said cousin, we give him full 
power, authority, license and direction’ 
reasonably to chastise us from time to! 
time, according to his discretion, in the 
manner that other princes of our age, as 
wellin this kingdom as in others, have 
hitherto been accustomed to be chas-! 
tised, without being impeached or mo- 
lested by us or by any other person in 
future furso doing.” Let us hope that 
Warwick was not very hard upon the 
poor, gentle Harry, who loved learning, 
and no doubt prepared all his lessons 
like the meek and tranquil boy he was. 
It was agreat deal better, was it not, that 
he should be whipped for his own faults 
than he should have had, as it is said 
James VI. of Scotland’ and I. of England 
had, a “whipping boy,” who was pun- 
ished when his little master did wrong, 
and whose cries were supposed to have 
the same effect upon the royal sinner as 
if he had himself been whipped! In 
Henry’s time, I suppose, such a clever 
idea had not been thought of, so he was 
made to forgive Earl Warwick before- 
hand for chastising him. He was so 
gentle and so good that I believe he 
would have forgiven him anyhow, and 
taken his punishment very sweetly if he 
had required any. However, whether 
he was punished or not, he was 80 
trained that he came to Jove learning 
and to do a great deal for the educa- 
tion of his country.—St. Nicholas. 








JOHN CALLENDER AT THE BATTLE 
OF LONG ISLAND, 


Out of the méany instances of indi- 
vidual bravery which must have signal- 
ized this fearful struggle, few have been 
preserved; but one, that has been, lights 
up the melancholy Garkness of the scene 
with a peculiar brightness. Atthe battle 
of Bunker Hill, John Callender, a Cap- 
tain of artillery, had withdrawn from 
the battle, and had disobeyed Putnam’s 
orders to return, The battle over, Put- 
nam declared that if Callender was not 
cashiered orshot, he would himself leave 
the service. A court-martial convicted 
him of cowardice, and dismissed him 
“from all further service in the Conti- 
nental army as an officer.” Coward {or 
not, he was brave enough to step down 
into the ranks of the company he had 
commanded. The 27th of August found 
him on the heights overlooking Fiat- 
bush. His Captain and Lieutenant had 
fallen, his companions were beginning to 
retreat. Springing in front of them he 
ordered them to return and man their - 
pieces, For atime his courage nourished 
theirs; but at length he stood alone, 
charging a field-piece, while his com- 
rades were swept away by a tremendous 
onset of the enemy. Courting death, he 
made no signal of surrender when the 
hostile bayonets were at his breast; but 
a brave officer interfered in his behalf, 
and he was made a prisoner, Washing- 
ton, hearing of his conduct, ordered the 
sentence against him, to be erased and 
his command to be restored to him; and 
when, a year Jater, he was exchanged, he 
gave him his hand before the Army, in 
token of hisgreat respect and admiration. 
He left the service at the end of the war 
with an enviable reputation.—Harper's 
Magazine, 

The colossal statue of Independence 
for the harbor of New York will be fin- 
ished, it is hoped, in time to be shown in 
Paris during the exhibition in 1878. The 
grist of this gigantic statue has been 
moulded lately. It took 200 sacks of 
plaster for its composition, and weighed 
5,075 kilogrammes. 
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weekly review ot the British coal trade says: ‘‘Crop prospects 
both at bowe and abroad are satisfactory. Wheat cutting will be 
general during the secon week in August. Cereals in Scotland 
and Ireland are matnring almost too rapid!y The present state 
of trade is no doubt discournging. Should adverse weather pre 

vail during the harvest, there will be considerable alteration of 
opinion cencerning the future course of prices. The firmness at 
Liverpool aud Toudon after the recent rains is a sufficient prool 
of this. ‘The local wheat market has shown more activity dur- 
ing the week, a forther decline of a sluilling per quarter tempt- 
ing millers to operate somewhat lexs spatingly. Flour has been 
so ivapimate lately that many millers are working sh rt hours. 
Oats bave declined under heavy supplies. 
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Summary ot European News for the Week. 


The news from the seat of war is very mixed and the cable is 
burdened with hourly telegrams, each flatly contradicting the 
other. In trath, it is impossible to prehend the fituation 
beyond the fact, that while the Servians bave been thoroughly 
used up, the Turks bave suffered some reverses in other 
quariers. . 

The European Powers find the Turk their white elepbant. 
They know not how to dispose of the cambrous gift which was 
bestowed upon them four centuries past. Various other nuisan- 
ces are in the way of civilization and progress, but there is no 
obstruction so much in the way as the Turk, whese obstinacy in 
obstructiveness is beyond endurance, and extremely perplexing. 
A certain fontiovary in the English Parliament occasionally 
“reports progress,” but no functionaryin the Turkish empire 
has been able to report progress during t'e last four centaries; 
and when everyone wants to get on, the Tourk's carriage stops 
the way, and the Fick Man lies like a lumbering steamer 
stranded in the Suez Canal, whilet the engines of an outward 
aod homeward bound fleet are panting to pase through the 
silver streak. But what is to be done wi h this cumbrou. white 
elephant? All the Powers are singing, ‘Ba na sera” to him 
as earnestly as ‘Rosina’ and ‘*Figaro,” ‘.artolo” and ‘Alma. 
viva’’ baw! to ‘‘Don Basilio’’ their invitation to him to leave 
but he will not budge. There are three or four millions of 
Turks in Earope; they cannot be exterminated at one fell swoop; 
were they to be driven into the des rt they would require some 
stronger nourishment than locusts and wild honey; and who is 
to feed them? It is as thongh a great whale were stranded on 
the beach, and poisoning the air with its festering pollution, 
yet none uf the people in the vicinage could push the dead 
leviatban into the rea. The probablo end of this complication 
will be, that the Eastern Question will have to be settled by a 
Earopean Congress which, it is to be hoped, will shortly meet 
ip Brassels, 

Business of every description in England, continues very 
bad, and heavy failures are the order of the day. 

Freparations are being made in Blackburn fora great conflict 
in the cotton trade. The manofactorers avow a fixed determi- 
nation to carry short time and reduction of wages. The latter 
step is, they say, absolutely necessary to evable them to meet 
foreign competitors on equal ground. and they ought not to be 

the sole sufferer, as a lopg period has elapsed since operatives’ 
wages were reduced, (On the other hand, the operatives have 


held strike meetings, avd are resolved tv cease work rather than 
submit to reduction. 

The depression in trade bas been severely felt in the eastern 
district of Giasgow for some mon he, and a considerable num= 
ber of weavers have recently been unemployed. It is now an- 
nounced that several of the mill proprietors in the rity have 
given notice to the spinners and weavers in their service of a 
reduction of wages varying from 10 to 15 per cent., and that 
other employ ers will soon adopt the same course, 

‘The determination of the coalowners of West Lancashire to 








proof against avy decline, the evor: ous consumption absorbing 


sowe cases a slight recovery bas occurred.” 


porarily absent Saturday morning. 


im. Aslip of paper ou which was written the siugle wor 
*‘mad” lay upon a table. 
found and expired shortly afterward.” 


reserve, specifying in which class of reserve. 


the 31st of March last: 

Screw: Armor-plated broadside ships, 31; turret ships, 14 
rama, |; corvettes, 4; stoops, 1; gunboats, 3; floating batteries. 
3; line of battle ships, 3:; block sbips, °; mortar frigates, 2 
frigates, 18; corvettes, 29; sluops, *3; gun vessels, 45; gunboats 
‘6; troop ships, 9; troop ttore ships, 2; store ships, 


&c. 3. Paddle despat'b vessels, 5; steam vessels, 1; yachts 
3; tugs 14, 
coast gnard craisers, !. 


three months ago. Since 1>5) there had been 5°3 launched 


or appropriated for barbor service, including ships levt. 


cept drankenness which is 1apidly increasing in the Green Isle 
ibe Manchester ‘ Examiner and ‘Times’ says: ‘‘The report o 


somewhat qualified by the statement that there has been an in 


ing figures first, we find that the daily average number o 


tbat the recommitments of females, as compared with males 
are very numerous, which seems to coufirm the view held b 


claimable, 
custody. 


regard toy drunkenness it appears that the vice has ‘een pro 
gressively increasing since !+67, 


in 1773 they were 9.;74; in '874 14.005; and list year 14365. 
These returns do not include the commitments tor drunkenness 
to bridewells, which are fewer by 19 2in 8 5 thaniu 1:67 
owing, no doubt, to the effect of the new Licensing acts, which 


permit Magistrates to impose heavier penalties and 
consequently to send a larger number of persons to 
jaii The Inspectors Geveral again express the 


Opinion tbat shert terms of imprisonment for drankenness 
have pot proved deterrent, aud they recommend that power be 
be given to Justices to imprivon for that offense without, as well 
as with, the option of a fine. The Ins, ectors General feel it 
their duty to recommend that Government should take the 


one uniform system may be maintained, and chat ¢qually in 
every prison the sentence of the Judge may be carried out.” 

Comese Servants Wantep in EnGianp.-—Mater- 
familias, maddened by the daily increasing insubordination of 
the fritish housemaid, the incapacity, extravagance, and by no 
means infrequent a coholism of the Britisi: cook, and the rebel- 
liousners even of the British senllery maid, who in-tad of 
scrubbing her pots and pans sighs after a sewing machine or 
indulges in hallucinations of earning a livelihood by coloring 
photographs, is fartively yet auxiourly expecting the arrival on 
the shores of Albion of the ‘Heathen Chivee.’ It bas been 
braited about, certainly in an undergronnd manner yet ear h 
currents are worth atienting to, that Ab-Sipg is on Lis way 
across the “big black water” to relieve the barbarian bhonuse- 
keepers from their domestic difficulties; and it is an ascertained 
fact that there is already a Celestiai laund:yman established in 








the metropolis who “takes in'’ family washivg, and gets up tine 


linen in an irreproachable manner. tut it is the advent of the 


- ; Chinese cook and heouseman, “who can fix things aud do 
enforce a reduction of 15 per cent is sabmitted to by the men| chores,” as 








the Americans put it that is most expectantly 


as inevitable in the present state of the coal trade, At the! looked for.—London Daily Telegraph. 


The “London Mark Lane Express” ot July 31st, n its regular} ; 


A return bas jast been issued, showing the number of vessels 
lanuched and added to the British Navy in each year from 1855 


; Arctic 
vessels, |; torpedo vessels, |; tenders, 2; tugs, 4; tank vessels 


Sailing: Gan boats, 2; brigs, 2; schooners, 5; 
There was thus a total of 348 ships of all classes in the Navy 


41) purchased 110 sold, 1 8 broken up. and *1 lost. Oo the Jist 
of March last there were 174 in commission and 17» in reserve 


the Inspector General of Prisons in Irelan} contains satisfactory 
evidence of the decrease of crime in that country during recent 
years; but the generally favorable character of their review is 


crease in the number of commitments during last year and a 
considerable increase of druukeuness Taking the more gratify- 


risopers in jail though larger in 18/6 tLan in the previous me 7 
pene. was iol than pos. a Re ot that of 18f4. In female soluaneits the firm conviction that those liquors contain none of the bane- 
especially the diminution was most marked In the jails of Car-| ful ingredients to be found iu other strong drinks. This is an 
low. Clare Donegal, Ferma: agh Meath and the North Riding | ¢™'°" Scaiiaes % Ga Sipe . 
of Tipperary there were periods in the year 1875 when no fe-|*Petitive or digestive bey a » Moli — Vestomar, 
male prisoner was in custody aud occasionally in six other jails | S80¥8 that re ane the Sea ie * cogs oe “4 Carmes are 
only one prisoner of that sex was an inwatecf the prison, But| ‘8 reality coneceted from the same pi _ as absinthe, and con- 
as though to neutralize the value of this testiuony we are told | {ain the same essential oils. It is true thoes 


Io that year commitments for iy 
the offense numbered 6 615; in 1870 they had increased to 8 963; 


prisons under its own direction and management, in order that] estimated at £60, 


Pvusric Use or l'et Names—An Earnest Worp oF 
Conpemnation From THe Gov R\oR-GtN RAL oF VanaDa.—Lord 
and | ady Daflerm and suite were present at tLe annual distribu- 
iion of prizes at the Female Normal School, in the hall of the 
Ursuline Convent, in Quebec, recently, and were presented with 
an address by the pupils. In responding, Lord Dofferiu said: 
‘We who are anxious about the future of the conntry. must 
have great satisfaction in considering that there should exist in 
the various province: of Canada such an admirable machinery 
as is provided by these Normal schools for tbe diffusion of an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness, elegancy, purity, and intellectual 
activity in the homes of the nation. Jbis is especially true as 
applied to the woman teachers of our schools, for it ison them 
we must depend for the maintenance of a proper standard of 


Indian corn seews| good manners, of refinement, and of that high moral tone of 


which these qualities are the outcome. And | trust you will 


the large imports. Grain afloat is steady. The cargoes off the always rewember that the execntion of this portion of your 
coast having dwindled, holders have shown more firmness. Jn|fti.ctions is not less imperative npon you thao are the other 


branches of your profession; and in relation to this particular 


The‘ Lndon Tim's” of Jaly ‘lst, says: “Ihe Right Hon. part of your duties there is one peculiarity I have observed in 
and most Rev. Samuel But her, D. D., Protestant Bishop. of 


Meath, who has been snffering from congestion of the lungs} 1 observe that it is an almost universal practice upon this con- 
and bronchitis, become delirious while bis attendants were tem-|tivent, even on pubtic occasions, in pr ze-lists. roll-calls, and 

j Upon returning they found | in the intercourse of general society, for young ladies to be 
the door locked, aud when it was burst open, the Bishop was| alluded to by their casual acquaintances, nay even in the news- 


ise i i 1s, by what iu the okt country we would call their ‘pet’ 
one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with ni mga the floor iu a pool of blood with a raz r beside} Pape y ! y Pp 


this country, thongh not indigenous but imported, which I 
think you might use your inf advantag ly to: correct. 





1| names, tvat is to say, those caressing, soft appellations of en- 


the Lishop was speechless when | dearment with which their fathers and brothers, and those who 


are nearest to them, strive tO give expreseion to the yearning 
affection felt for (bem in the home circle. Now, it seema to me 
to Lea monstrons sacrilege, and quite incompatible with the 
?| dignity and self-respect due to the daughters of our lan’, aud 


and now building; the names of such vessels, their class, ton-| with the chivalrous reverence with which they should be ap- 
nage, cost, and number of guns; and when such yessels were| proached, even in thought, that the tender, love invented no- 
broken up, sold, whether in commission or in reserve, and if in 
It shows that the 
following number of vessels remained on the list of the Navy on 


menclature of the fireside should be bandied about at random in 
the mouths of every empty-headed Tom, Dick and Harry on 
the street whose idle tongae may chance to babble efthem. For 
instance, in the United States before ber marriage, | observed 
_| tbat Miss Grant, the daughter of the occupant of the most 
*| august position iu the world, was generally referred to in the 
"| newspapers as ‘Nellie,’ as thongh the paragraphist who wrote 
’| the item had been ber playtellow from infancy; aud even Lady 
’| Dafterin, I see, bas become Kate’ in the elegant phraseology of 
a United States magazine—though how Kate could have been 
elicited from her Excellency’s real Christian name I don’t 
k: ow. Of course, this is a swall matter to which | bave all ded, 
| bat it is not without significance when regarded as a national 
characteristic, Afterall, the women of this continent are ladies 
as refined bigh-minde1 and noble-hearted as are to be found 
in avy count y in the world, aud the sooner we get rid of this 
valgar solecism the better; and the first place where the correc- 
tion should be made isin our school lists, which are official 
documents, where young ladies ought to be entered in their full 


Treland is making progress iu everytbing, and it is satisfactory | Christian names, and not in their nick names, as I have often 
to learn, that there is a ma ked deor ase in every crime ex-| seen done” 








Fasuronaste Liqueurs.—The Paris correspondent 
of the ‘London Standard” says: ‘‘A very popular idea in con. 
nection with the increasing alcoholism of the age was ex- 
ploded by Dr. E. Decaisne ata recent sitting of the Academy 
of Medicine. Most of your readers must have beard of, if not 
tasted, those well known liqueurs, yclept Chartreuse and Eau 
de Melisse des Carmes, Persons who would be shocked at the 
sight of absinthe and other spirituous drinks, for fear of becom- 
ing alcoholized, take to Chartreuse and the Eau de Melisse with 


f 


f 


Dr. E. Decaisne, wno wittily calls all the liqueurs styled 





being very dear, are patronized chiefly by the upper classes. 
and consequently the amount of public alcoholism they produce 


i i bi . is not tobe compared with the cheaper and commoner absinthe, 
ome Ca pa epoxy ro sere’ ra po a pagerestnes but their effect on the human constitution is none the less bane- 
sinks into a lower depth ot degradation, and is asa rule. irre-| fl, and Ur. Decaisne quotes several cases of confirmed alcohol. 
The 7246 females committed in 18°5 had 61 023 | i#™ produced by Chartrease and Eau de Melisse which have 
previous convictions recorde! against them, and the 7 763/come Under his notice. Thia disclosure is likely to bring 
females committed in the year before had been 6Y 6:2 times in | bOTHet’s nest about the agp a ef he li » 
‘The Inspectors cite this fact as strong evidence that|%¢X Who bave a partica wk y - or the — e 
the present system of dealing with f. male prisoners in county | @aounces, and the holy fathers of the pon yer ae ose for- 
and borough prisons i Ireland is radically defective With | es are derived from the manufacture and sale of them, are 


He will arouse the fair 


sure \o excommunicate him as another ‘infidel of science.” 





Tue Port Souruey, many years ago, proposed that a 
coluwn should be placed on the spot whe e Lucius (ary, Vis- 
count Falkland, fell in the Royal cause, at the first battle of 
Newbury, on the 18th feptember, 1(43, but no practical efforts 
have as yet berm wade to preserve his memory. ‘he proposal 
has been revived by the Newbury District Field Club, Lord 
Cursarvon, whom the Committee of the clab consulted, bas 
expressed a warm interest in the work. ‘The design is intended 
not only to record the death of Lord Falkland, but of Lords 
Carnarvon and Sunderland, and many other distinguished Roy- 
alist officers who fell in the same battle. ‘he cost of the 
memorial in Portland stone, and including sculptare, has been 





Tus cats Cuarces Dickens had evidently but a 
poor ovinion of the Houre of Commons and it is one which a 
good many people will be iuclined to share with bim. Writing 
in answer to a request (o offer himself as a candidate for Newark 
in 1857, he says: ‘I beg to assure you tbat | satisfied myself 
long ago that [am mach better and much more usefally em- 
ployed in wy own calling than I could hope to be in the House 
of Commons. I believe no consideration on earth would induce 
me to become member of that incoherent assembly.’ Tue 
epithet is charm'ng, and towards the small hours of the morno- 
ing often most applicable to the debat 








A PICTURE IN THE British Royal Academy has the 
inscription; 
** Journeys end in lovers’ meeting; 

Every wise man’s son doth know.” 


The “London Times" says, ‘‘We earnestly hope that this 

quotation, with which we candidly confess our unfamiliarity, is 

not by any fsmons poet; since logioslly considered. it is little 

_ than idiotic." The lines ocour in -bakespeare’s ‘Twelfth 
ight.” 
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Wuere Vicny Water Comes From.—* A few years 
azo,” says ‘'Galignani’s Messenger,” ‘‘Vichy was ouly a little 
town of 1,200 inhabitants, while at present it contains ¢,000, to 
whom must be added, during the season, 20,000 visitors who 
come to take tLe watersor to seek amusement. This year the 
affluence in considerable, The waters are essentially alkaline, 
and their virtne is so thoroughly established that the State is the 
owner of all the springs; they are taken in all ways— baths, 
douches, or drunk. ‘The establishment isa very curious one to 
visit; it contains 10° first-class bath-rooms; 18) of the recond 





European Miscellanies. 





Two GUNS BELONGING to the Spanish Armada, which 
bave been under water 83 years, have beeu recovered off the 
Scotch coast by a diving pirty. 

Dr. Parrick Brack of London has published a book 
with the original title of ‘Essay on the Use of the Spleen, with 
au Episode of the Spleen’s Marriage—a Physiological Love 
Story.” 


In 1874-5, 501 lives were saved in Great Britain 





Mik Potsontnc in Enctanp.—At a meeting of the 
Sanitary Board of St. Paacras, Dr. Thomas Stevenson, Medical 
Officer of Health, made some disclosures which bave come 
ander bis notice in reference to the London milk sapply, arising 
out of three cases of enteric fever, which had been reported as 
having occurred in well-appointed houses in the Regent's Park. 
One circumstance was common to the whole of thease houses — 
namely, that the milk supply was from the same sonrce, and 
the mother of one of the patients had complained that the milk 
was ‘‘dirty.” Heat once communicated with the milk veuder, 
who declared that he bad taken every care with his utensils and 








from shipwreck by means of life boats, 855 by rocket and mor- 
tar apparatus, 511 by luggers, coast guard and other small 
craft, 440 by ships and steamborts, 1,644 by ships’ own boats, 
6 by individual exertion and 379 by other meats, making a 
total of 3,$37. 

James Hiciter, an elderly man, was recently 
charged at the Thames lolice Court, London, with the novel 
offence of bauging bis son John, aged five years, out of the 
windcew. ‘The mother, afraid of Hillier’s violence, had run out 
of the house and sought refuge with a neighbor, Retorning 
soon after, she was horrifled to see her child saspended by a 
Une out of the second-floor window. When rescued, the little 
one was exhausted, and there were red marks on its throat and 
beneath its armpits, where the cord had been. 


class; twenty-four of the third &c. A minimuw of 3,5(0 batbs 
can be given in twelve bours; a steam-engine of thirty horse- 
power drives eight pumps. Some draw the fresh water from 
the Allier and the others the mineral product of the springs. 
The liquid is retained in seven subterranean reservoirs, capable 
of containing 1,00 en’ ic metres, Nothing is more curious 
than to visit the place in which the evaporation is conducted to 
obtain the ealts which are used in the manufacture of the Vichy 
lozenges, the preparation of batbs at a distance, &c. The 
quantity of both used is enormous, The lozenges alone weigh 
400,000 kilos. A building exists in the place where the water 
is bottled and sent off in quantities. which must be very large, 
for the cowpany pays an anouel rent for the privilege of 15,00 
franes. Frobab!y to that fact is due that in Waris the bottle of 
Vichy water costs eighty centimes, and at the restaurants one 
franc twenty centimes. ‘lhese alkaline waters are as is known, 
& sovereign remedy for diseases of the digestive organs. and are 
alao ured for the liver, with or without a cacculns, for abdomi- 
pal derangementa, tbe gravel, and more particularly for diabetes. 
Vichy is becoming every year a more incomparable town, on 
account of the comfort and the bandsome manner in which 
everything is provided which can interest or amuse the patient; 
prowenades, parks, casino, theatre, nothing is wanting; the 
hotels especially are of remarkable proportions, and the details 
of their management leave nothing to be desired. Thus the 
town possesses at this moment eighty hotels, of which twenty 
are of the first order, where the richest families can find an 
installetion they would vainly seek elsewhere.” 


otherwise to prevent such « thing happening. Having stated 
that he had had the milk direct from a country farm, Dr. Stev 
enson wrote to the medical officer of the district in which the 
farm is situate, and had received a reply to the « ffect that a move 
likely place for mischief to proceed from it was difficnit to 
imagine. Until the last tw days the cows on the farm bad had 
access toa pond containing crude sewage, a cnivert opening 
directly intoit, ‘The house of the farm was skirted with a sew-! 
age pit. There was also a shallow fifteen-feet sniface wall, con- 
taining only a few inches of filthy water, ad from either of these 
sources came the water supply. ‘tbe dairy of this “farm,” go. 
called was simply av offset from the Ke :llery of the house, badly 
ventilated. ‘Tbe farmer admitted that he not only supplied the 
veuder who bad the milk watk in the Regent's Park in question 
but the medical officer had ascertained that he #lso supplied one 
of the largest 1refieshment contractors in London, The members 
of the Sanitary Board thas ked Dr, Stevenson for his valuable re. 
port, which they consibered of the highest importance. It was 
resolved to request the medical offiver of bealth to farther con- 
tinue his investigations and report asain at the next meeting. 

Ricurs or Finpers or Treasure.—A peculiar case 
was heard recently at the Manchester Cify Court, before Mr. 
Heaclam, which involved tbe rights.of the Police to detain any 
property which had teen ‘found,’’ and for which no owner was 
forthcoming, Elward Ramsay, who described himself as a 
porter, living in Tickle Street, sued Mr. Superintendent Gee for 
the value of a curious gold pin which be alleged he found in 
Deansgate, The pin im question was of very curious design, 
representing a monkey's head and was worth about £5. The 
prosecator sail be found the pin about three months ago in 
Deansgate and a fortnight after he took it to a paw»shop to ask 
its value. The pawnbroker stopped it and sent for a Police 
officer and the pin was taken to the station, He followed, 
and was given into custody but was discharged the next morn- 
ing and be uow sued the Police for the pin as no owner could 
be found. Mr, Gee said he had advertised twice the 
second time being the previons day. ‘Ihe prosecutor in 
answer to Mr, Gee, said that daring the fortnight 
the pin was in his possession be hid taken 10 steps 
to find an owner as he did not at first think it was 
of any value. He gave nv notice to the Police, and took no 
steps to ascertain tbe owner. Mr Gee sub: itted that the prose- 
cutor bad no rights of ownership. Mr, Headlum-—I thiuk the 
tinder is entitled to anything he finds if the owner canvot be 
found. Of course acertain time must be allowed) Mr. Gee—- 
‘The prosecutor had a dishonest intention with regard to it, He 
was going to sell it. That would amount to larceny. Mr. 
He. dlam—No; if he knew tbe owner and wentto pawn it that 
would be lareony. ‘The pin being piched up 10 the street and 
then taken to a pawnb oker wou.d not make it larceny. Mr. 
Gee—Lose of property does not invalidate ownership. Mr. 
Headlam—Certainly net, it the owver comes and makes g od 
his claim. The case was adjourned for a month ou the under- 
standing that if the pin was uot owned in that time it was to be 
given up to the prosecutor. 

Tue Paurers or EncGianp.—The “Pall Mall 
Gazette” says that on the Ist of January last year there were, ac- 
cordivg toa Parliawentary retarn just issued, in the several 
upvion work-bouses in England and Wales 51,088 men, 47,370 
women a’ d 44,634 children. Of these, 52,968 men 46,260 wo- 
men, and 43,3) children were in English, and 1,129 mev, 1,1:0 
women, and 1,604 children, in Welsh work-houses. Of the total 
number 43.(34 men 36,391 women, and 35,' 92 children belong- 
ed to the Charch ot Evgland, wrile 10,275 men, 1',+35 women, 
and &,996 children belopged to other religions communities. Of 
all the counties in England and Wales, Mid tesex claimed the 
largest pnwber of paupers at the date mentioned, and R tland 
the smallest, the nu bers being for Middlesex, 9,626 men, 11, 
234 women, 7,/78 children; for Rutland, 66 men, 3! women, 
and 42 ebildren. Lancashire, next to Middlesex, shows the 
largest number of work house paupers—nawely, 6,4/1 men, 6,- 
781 women, and 4,037 children. I[t would be interesting if it 
were possible, to have a retarn of the number of relations own- 
ed by this army of paupers, with a correct acco unt of their 
income. 

Spurtous Sovernions.—The “Birmingham Post” 
says: ‘We have been shown a remarkable specimen of the 
coiner’s art, in the shape of a sovereign of base metal, corres- 
ponding 60 exactly in weight, color, ring, and cutting with the 
genuine coin as to deceive many practised Lankers, It benre the 
Queen's head, seemingly a little flattened by wear, with the date 
13 5, andon the obverse the shield and crown, The milliug, 
though somewhat marred in the specimen before us by experi- 
mental filling and clipping, appears to be admirably executed ; 
but on a close inspection of some ot the lettering, some slight 
flaws are observable in the formation, more expecially of the let- 
ter*N.” The color is just a shade paler th n that of the Eng- 
lish sovereigo, resembling more that of the Australian gold 
coi 8; and the metal being what is termed plativum gold, is of 
the same color throughout. The only obvious distinctions be- 
tween this counterfeit and the genuine sovereigus are that the 
former is very slightly larger, and that the ring or tone is a little 
sharper then that of pure gold. We understand tbat the cost of 
these buse sovereigns cannot be les: than 1/8. each.” 


Tue Amounts PAiw by the railway companies for 
rates, taxes and Government duty in the year in/4 were -in 
England and Wales, £122 per mile of open railway; in Scotlaud, 
£54 per mile, and in Ireland, £33 per mile. ‘Ihe resulting 
average for the United Kingdom was £108 per wile. In France 
the amounts paid by the railways toward the public burdens 
are upward of £100 pe: mile, 8 that the railways of Eaglind 
and Wales are nearly five times as well off in this respect as 
are those of France. 

Tne Britis missionartes i Africa were the object 
of severe animadversion by the Explorer Cameron in a speech 
recently delivered before the Royal Colonial Society iu London. 
He said that many of them were unfit for their work, and were 
despised by the heathen; that some of them told bow they bad 
been moved to go to Africa, where they drew large salaries, lived 
comfortabty, and drank their champagne, and that, after a few 
years of this work, they retired from it, returved to Eugland, 
aud told dreadfal tales of the hardships tney bad suffered awong 
the idolaturs. 





Tne Fortirications at Quesec.—The “London 
Times” says: ‘French Cavada is a province which all the Eng- 
lish-speaking inbabitants of North America, endowed with any 
sensibility tothe beauty and pathos of life, must regard witb 
affection and in Quebeo ‘s preserved almost the last example of 
the civic and military architecture of the earliest settlers on the 
tt Lawrence. A small charch at Montreal is the solitary relic 
of its former picture: queness though no art of man can despcil 
that city of the extraordinary baauty of its position on the 
bank of its island mountain Quebec remains almost perfect, 
but the days of fortificati us are past, aud the famous walls of 
its citadel have lost tneir purpose. fome utilitarian persons 
who bave penetrated into the Province bave doubted whether 
the walls should not be absolutely swept away and their hewn 
stones worked up into other uses. Lord Dafferin took the 
opporturity of bis visit to Quebec on the 21st of last month tc 
throw his influence into the scale of the mujority, who would 
retain the walls, making such openings and ga'eways throuvh 
them as may be uveded, while converting the ramparts intoa 
continuous promenade of unparalleled beauty. We recorded 
some months ago efforts made by the Governor General for this 
object, and there can be no doubt that his advice will prevail, 
as it ougbt, but a statement he was able to make on the ZIst of 
June tbrew his Canadian hearers into an ecstasy of enthusiasm. 
The Queen has most graciously underiaken the expense ct 
making one of the trinmphal gateways intended to pierce the 
tortifications. Her Majesty bas desired to conne:t with the 
new gateway the name cf the Duke of Kent as that of a loved 
and honored resident in Canada, When the Governor-General 
made this announcement, the whole meeting be addressed, 
Catholic and French as they were - aliens, to use the wretched 
phrase of the past in language, in race and in creed—sprang to 
their feet, and cheered acd cheered again till the place re-echoed 
A graceful act is thus assured of its reward. Old Quebec will 
rewain an ivstructive monument of the life of the past in the 
midst of the multitude of the living and travelers from all 
parts of Awerica aud from Enrope will muse over the great 
history of Montcalm and of Wolfe as they pass from bastion to 
bastion, which, like the river sweeping below them, will forever 
illustrate their common death and common glory.” 


THEY HAVE A GRACEFUL custom at the ancient city 
charch of St. Kathari:e Cree, England, On the tth of each 
June the pastor preaches the ‘*Flower Sermon” to children, 
Every member of the congregation carries a nosegay, and in 
the puipit is placed a magnificent bouquet, which the preacher 
never fails to smell before beginning his discourse. Twenty- 
three years ago the custom was initiated, and a little girt 
presented the bonquet. The little girl 1s now a grown woman 
with children, but she bas always claimed the privilege of 
adornirg the pulpit. . 


A CRICKET MATCH was being played at Faversham, in 
England, a few days since, when a dispute arose,and a clergyman 
called a gentleman a liar. ‘[be latter returned the compliment, 
whereupon the former loudly demanded an apology. Proclaim- 
ing his hely profession, he stood before the wickets and stopped 
the game. ‘Ihe gentleman etepped aside to remonsirate with 
him, wud received a violent blow in the face. ‘hen ocvn red 
the disgraceful scene of a clergyman of the (harch of Englavd 
eng ging in a pougilistic encounter in which several rounds 
were fought. 


Wirtiam Parris bas been convicted at Maidstone, 
England, of the brutal murder of a child, William Cronch, on 
the ilth of Jane last. The boys mother was, it appears, pre- 
viously unknown to Parris; but he had solicited her on the 
night in question to accompany bim, which sbe had not done, 
and th man confessed that, by way of revenge, he crashed the 
ebild 5 bead with a bar of'iron, and then went and gave him- 
self up to the police, declaring tbat a worse murder never was 
committed, and tbat ‘‘hanging was too gvod for him.” At 
Malling, the village where the crime was committed, six dread- 
tul murders have oeen committed within the last twenty years; 
while till after 1870 there was no school in the neighborhood, 
the result beiug that in this trial none of the various witnesses 
exawived could write their names, except the policeman and 
the publican. 


A RECENT NUMBER OF ‘ Jottings from the Shade of 
tle City of London,” a London missionary journal, says: ‘*Io 
Bridgewater-gardens several persons came to a sad end. At No. 2 
a man tried to drown our voice with a brass instrument. Hedied 
suddenly. Atthe cornor house a man swore all the week that 


if we came to preach there again on the Sunday he would drench 
us with water, He was tuken in a fit on the Saturday, carried to 





AN ARDENT FOE OF VivisecTIon having contended in 
tbe ‘London Fortnightly,” that Harvey, by mere meditation, 
and witbont experimenting on the living subject, could and 
should have made his famous discovery of the blood's circula 
tion, the ‘British Medical Journal’ refutes such a netion by 
qnoting Harvey's own words, when telling the story of bis great 
scientific triumph: ‘“Devoting myself to discover the use and 
utility of the movement of the heart in avimals, in a great num- 
ber of vivisections, | found at first the subject so full of difticul- 
fies that | thought for a long time, with Fracastor. that tbe 
secret was known to God alone. Finally, from redoubled care 
and attention, by multiplying and Wergeng Wap capes, and | St, Bartholomew's Ho pital, and never came bome again alive. 
by comparing the various results, + believed I had put my) At No. 44 lived an old man who boasted that he had not been to 
finger on the troth, and commenced unravel! ng the labyrinth.” | pharch or weeting for fifty years. 1 opened the door and said, 

— Mr. LL., I make no apology for coming to-day, for I was passing 
and I feel that this is the Jast time I sball epeak to you about 
your soul,’ He took no notice, but atill went on hammering the 
old shoes he was mending, being a cobbler. ‘The following day 
he was taken ill, and the first thing | beard on returning on the 
Monday week was tbat ‘old H. was dead.’’’ A London city 
missionary is evidently not a persun to be trifled with. 

A Curious Enexish Lawsvuit.—The “Spectator” of 
Jaly 5th says: ‘*Vice Chancellor Sir R. Malins bad on Monday 
to decide a curious case. H. Stuart Duncombe, son of Mr. 
Du be, a sol of some property, in 1868 appeared at 
his father’s office and asked f.r assistance. His father, who bad 
dismissed him years before refused it and H.*+. Duncombe, 
- —_ then sixty-stx, bas never since been beard of. The fath r died 
Aw Ertpemic or Dearness 1n Exatanp.—The mel-|in 1 69, intestate, aud the son’s share of his property would 
ancholy spring through which Eogland has this year pasved—a | bave been £24,531 console, bat be was not to be fonnd. The 

: was led tiem winter by the want of| court, therefore, was asked to decide whether his share belo 1 
spring only to be cistinguis < : y ed to his brother and sister, as his father’s next of kin, as it 
elasticity in the air, and by the steady maliceof the northeast | won'd have dove if be had died before bis father, or to bis own 
wind, which in winter is seldom so unipterruptedly muster cf next of kin, as it would do if be survived him. The Vice Chan- 
the situation, being whipped or soothed into quisscence every | cellor decided that, in the total absence of evidence, H. S Dun- 
now and then by bail or snow—produced, among other conse- combe must be held to have survived his fath:r, to have lived 
quencca, an epidemic of deafness. Quile an unusual crowd of | seven years since he was last seen, and to have died intes ate. 
persons were affected by a variety of bronchial disease which | Consequently, as his sister had died w thin the seven years, only 
swells or chokes the Eustachian tubes till sir ca: not reach the/| the brother and brotber's son could enjoy the property. That is 
ear from the reverse side, and patients become temporuri y, a singular instance of the application of arbitrary yet sensible | being workmen and the other a police-constable, who happened 
sometimes for mony Weeks, more CF less completely deaf.—Lu-| legal rules. Suppose H. S Duncombe is alive, or a new claim-|to be in the place at the time. The sev. nth man, Alex sider Liv- 
don Spectator. | ant starts Serwend to personate him ?” ingston, is 80 seriously injured that hs life is despaire! of, 








Somer INTERESTING PARTICULARS regarding Nicolaus 
Copernicus bave been brought to light by Dr. Carlo Makagola, 
through the careful examination of hitherto unused archives in 
the possession of the Malvezzi family. From these documents 
it would appear that the great Polish astronomer entered the 
University of fologna asa student of law in |496, apd war 
enrolled in the German “vation,” as may be seen from the copy 
extant in tbe Malvezzi archives of the ‘‘Matricula nobilissimi 
Germanorum Collegin” for the years 1497 to 1512. Copernicns 
left Bologna 1a 1500 without having taken orde 6 or cbtained 
the doctor's degree, the latter being probably at that tine 
when the attendant fees were excessive!y high, a dignity which 
his limited means placed far beyond his reach. 


it 





A Farat Dynamite Exrtosion.—An appalling acci- 
dent occurred on the 13tb ult., at Hamilton, Lanarkshi e, Scot- 
land. A quantity of dynamite, stored in a blacksmith’s shop, 
exploded, and six men were killed and one was dangerously in- 
jurel The six men who have lost their lives were smi hs and 
joiners, end all lived in the district. The premises in which the 
explosion ovcurred belouged to the coutrnciors Mersie, Brand 
for the tuthwell and Lumilton Railway, and at the time seve. 
men were at work, jhe men were in the habit of using dyna- 
mite in connection with the constraoction of the railwey, anda 
quantity of it which was stored in the shop had got damp. The 
explosion was very disastrous in its effects, cansing destruction 
all rouud and razing the premises to the ground, Wopen the 
debris was cleared away, six dead bodies were taken out, five 
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The Grand Trunk and Great Western Railways of| Tue Wear anv Cost or Bank Notrs.—During the 


Canada. 





We understand that the Great Western Railway 
Company intend to accept the terms of arbitration sub- 
stantially as proposed by the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Experienced railway men, both in England and 
America, have expressed the opinion that should the 
arbitration result in a fusion of interests, such as that 
which has been accomplished in many of the great Eng 
lish companies, a saving of £150,000 annually will be 
effected in agencies, offices, and officinls alone, This is 
perhaps too sanguiae a view to take of the result of such 
a fusion under this bead, but the pet increase from 
both goods and pasengers will, in addition, be very 
greatly enhanced without any loss, and probably with 
great benefit to, the public. Rates and fares will be 
established on a permanent basis, and the general ser- 
vice will be greatly improved. 

Such a fusion as the one contemplated is undoubtedly 
of great importance tu the Grand ‘Trunk, but to the 
Great Western it is absolutely necessary to their exis- 
tence. 

It may seem rather strange to say that the financial 
position of the Grand Trunk is in one sense the stron 
gest of any great line of railway in Ameriza, but yet 
such is the fact. The actual length of the Grand Trunk 
line is 1,382) miles, of which the company actually own 
1,015, and lease 3734 wiles; upon the former of which 
there is a bonded debt as follows: 

Postal and Military Service bonds__-- .__- £1,200,000 
First and Second Equipment Mortgage Bonds 1,000,000 
Sundry Small Mortgages__....----------- 491,000 
OE EE aan 1,060,000 





£3,751,000 
Of this sum the Postal and Military Service bonds 
are neither a charge upon the railway nor on the rol: 
ling stock; they simply receive the proceeds of the pos- 
tol and military service, which is less than 3 per cent. 
er avnum on taeir bonds. The Equipment Mortgage 
onds extend over the whole of the rolling stock of the 
Company used upon the leased as well as th? parent 
line; so that in fact the actual mortgages upon the line 
and rolling stock of the Grand Trunk proper is not more 
than £2,200,000 sterling, or about £2 200 per miic. 
Behind this small mortgage comes the Preference 
and Ordinary stocks, amounting to some £27,000,000 
upon which the Company is not of necessity compelled 
to pay any interest, nor is there any accumulation of 
liability. Thisis certainly a very hard case for the 
First and second Preference Bondholders who found 
their bonds chinged into stock by the act of 1872, but 
there is no denying the fact that this Act saved the 
company from bankruptey, and has enabled it to tide 
through a long period of depression, carry on a great rail- 
way war with Vanderbilt, and bring its bitterestffoe, the 
Great Western, on its bended knees to sue for peace. 
It would be an act of cruelty to portray in its true 
colors the painful position of the Great Western Rail- 
way of Canala. Its net revenue is insufficient to pay 
the interest on its mortgage debt of over £100,000 a 
year. Ithas the Canads Southern on its south, con- 
trolled by Vanderbilt. It has ao internal cancer of its 
own in the form cf the loop line, and it has the Buffalo and 
Lake Huron scetion of the Grand Trunk running side 
by side, whilst the Grand Trunk proper has the shortest 
line t» the seaboard, viz., from Chicago to Montreal. 
The Great Western of Canada has felt someof the plagues 
of Egypt, not the least of which are a president aad 
geseral mana-ger who know nothing of American railway 
admfuistration, whilst their opponents, Messrs. Potter 
and Hickson, have, by long and bitter adversity, ac 
quired a large experience.—London Hour. 








How Marine Insurance Companies ane SwinDep ! 
The Canadian Monetary Times tells the following: 

“A Queer story bas just come to light about the loss 
of an Italian vessel which sank in smooth water near 
Sidney, C. B., from breaking a hole in her bottom by 
fouling an anchor, The vessel was imme liately con- 
demned and sold for $600 to a club or ring. Next day 
she was righted, floated, and by aid of ten dollars worth 
of wood and copper was put in good order and imme- 
diately re-classed for four years. The ship was insured 
for £9,000 sterling at Lloyd’s, and the mail that carried 
home news of her Jos also carried the new clasification. 
The whole affair of the loss and re-classification took 
place within five days. 





Beware or One-Horse Savincs Banxs!—The New 
York City Savings Banks are rapidly sead:ng into the 
Banking Department at Albany, their official statements 
of their position on July Ist, 1876. Unfortunateiy a 
large proportion of the depositors are unable to dis- 
crimivate between sound and unsound banks, but they 
blindly follow the advice of others, who are as in- 
capable of judging as they are themselves. While there 
are so many first-class Savings Banks in New York 
City and Brooklyn, baving large surpluses of assets 
over lisbilities, an‘ officered by prudent and honorable 
men, there is no reason why depositors should fall into 
the (raps of irresponsible (so called) baukg 


‘period of two years and ten dsys, from June 20th, 
| 1874, to July Ist, 1876, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency received from the engravers new bank notes to 
the amount of $272,376,512; and he issued for replace- 
went of notes redeemed and the supply of new banks, 
or banks increasing their circulation, to the amount o! 
$218 050.874. During the twelve months ending the 
30th ult. he received $112,232,625 and issued $90, 

720,565. The total amount of wutilated currency re- 
ceived by the Comptroller and destroyed as unfit for 
cireulation was $238 398,022 during the two years and 
ten days, and $106,473.190 during the last twelve 
months. These figures indicate that in order to keep 
the bank-note circulation in good coudition, it is neces- 
sary to renew it once in about three years and three 
months. The whole expense of paper, printing, re- 
demption, re issues, and probably engraving the entire 
issue of some $331,000,000, or about 44,000,000 of 
separate notes, has to be iveurred regularly about once 
in three and one-fourth years. The greenbacks have to 
be renewed oftener, }evause th: proportion of small 
notes to the whole issue is greater, and the small 1otes 
wear out faster. The ones and two constitute about 20 
per cent. of the amount of bavk issues, while they con- 

stitute more than 144 percent. of the amount of the 
greeubacks. The difference will be more clearly aeen 

when it is stated, with respect to the number of notes, 
that 42 greenbacks out of every 65 are ones and twos, 
while only 22 out of every 80 bank-notes are oces and 


vank-notes in every 100 are ones and twos. It is fair 
to assume, therefore, that the greenbacks and bank- 
notes taken together have to be renewed as often as 
ouce in three years. Coin money will last from seven 
toten times as long, and then it can be renewed at a 
comparatively trifling cost, aod the loss by wear during 
the whole life of the coin will seldom exceed 1 per cent. 
—Springtield Republican. 





Costty Gunnery.-—Our big gun is still under trial 
at Woolwich, and as the experiments are likely to last a 
long time yet, the weapon will prove far more costly 
than wa at first supposed.. The War Office put the 
cost at £2,000. The Duke of Cambridge said £15,000, 
and opposition gunmakers now tell us that not Jess than 
£25,000 has been expended in the experiment. ‘This 
is only the cost of producing the gun, and there is still 
its transport from one place to another to be considered 
as well 9s its carriage, and the ammunition expended in 
testing the arm. The conveyance of this mass of 80 
tons to the school of Gunnery at Shoeburyness alone, 
after it has been fairly proved at Woolwich, was cal- 
culated to cost £1,500, but now it seems no contractor 
ean be found todo the work under £7,C00 or £8,000, 
and the transport of the gun is to be left in the hands 
of the Admiralty officials, we hope to manage it for 
something like £5,000. As to the expense incurred in 
testing the weapov, some gucss may be made when we 
mention that at each discharge atout twenty-tive pounds 
sterling is blown from the muzzle in the form of 250 
or 300 Ibs. of guopowder, and a smooth and neatly- 
turned iron bolt weighing nearly three-quarters of a 
ton. .A hundred such rounds will certainly be fired 
before the gun leaves, Weolwich Marshes, if that 1um 
ber has not already been reached, so that the item of 
powder and shot will form no inconsiderable portion of 
the preliminary expenses. What te gun-carriage and 
loading gear will cost is a matter upon whieh it would 
be idle to speculate at the preseut moment; but as the 
weapon can never be trained and loaded without the aid 
machinery, a further sum of several thousands will 
certainly be necessary b fore the monster cannon, of 
which have been boasting so much, is in a position to 
fire a single shot in action.— London News. 





CanapDiAN Raiways.—A_ apeeial dispatch from 
London to the Zoronto Globe, states that the London 
Times’ money article of July l4th, says: ‘It is time 
that something was done, not only if Canadian lines 
are to stand against foreign competition and cease prey- 
ing on each other, but to present a united front against 
ruinous competitive schemes at home. We believe it 
is intended within a few days to try and float in Lon- 
don bonds ef the North Shore Railway, which found 
ro market here last year. ‘This time, in order to make 
them successful, they assume the form of a loau guar- 
anteed by the Province of Quebee. Such is the per- 
severence cf the financiers who have committed them- 
selves to the scheme. This is directly opposed to al- 
most all existing railway interedts in Canada, but while 
English sharcholders fight each other in Canada with 
rival lines they have already built, they can hardly 
wonder at Canadians thinking it is easy to continue the 
game so lovg as new schemes can be invented. The 
poliey surely should be to consolidate the existing ra‘l- 
way interests in the Dominion, and refuse the means 
to destroy property which already exists by lendivg 
money to the promoters of rival undertakings, such as 
the country may not want for a generation, if ever” 





Faitures For THE Past Six Montus.—Dun, Barlow 
& Co. have issued their report showing the number of 
failures throughout the United States and Canada for 
the first six months of 1876. Compared with the pre- 
ceding year they are as follows: 
First quarter. Second quarter. Six months. 
No. Amount, Ne Amount. No. Amount. 
1875. ...1, 482 $43,000,000 1,68! $ 3,000,000 256 $76,000, CO 
1876....2.8 6 64,100,000 1,794 43,000,090 460 1 7,101,00) 
Dun & Barlow say : “This shows a startllng increase, 
both in the number of failures and amount of liabilities 
for the six months just concluded, but attention is 
drawn to the fact that this increase mainly occurred in 
the first quarter of the year. Although the figures for 
the three months just closed are somewhat larger than 
those in the corres;onding quarter of 1875, there is # 
marked declive in the figures for the second quarter cf 
the current year. In other words, the number of failures 
in the lust three months are less in number by one thou- 
sand than in the preceding three months of this year, 
while the liabilities show a decline of $21.000,000, both 
items showing an improvementof over 40 per cent. This 
variation is greater than ever before in the same period, 
and happily in this instance the variatiun is in the right 
direction. The liabilities for the six quarters already 
published are rs follows: 1875—I1st quarter $43,000,- 
00U ; 2d quarter, $33 000,000; 3d quarter, $54,000,- 
000; 4th quarter, $70,000,000; 1876—I1st quarter, 
$64,000,000; 2d quarter, $43,000,000. By adding these 
together the liabilities of each quarter will average 
over $51,000,000 per quarter, so that the liabilities 


twos ; or, approximately, 64 greenbacks aud only 27(0f the quarter just closed ($43,000,000) are $8,000 C00 


less than the average. 

“Notwithstanding the large inerease for the six 
months, which the above tigures imply. the marked 
decline in failures for the past quarter affords some en- 
conragement to the belief, now very generally enter- 
tained, that we have sect the worst effects of the 
present depression, so far as casualties of this char- 
acter are concerned.” 





A Curtous Lawsvit.—In the Crown Court of Lin- 
cola County, England, Thomas Prestwood was charged 
recently with ste ling certain articles of furniture at 
Marehamle Fen, This wasa very curiousea-e. The 
prosecutor, who isa farmer, was married to his wife 
twenty-eight years ago, and they had several children, 
On the fourth of Febiuary, 1874, the wife left her 
house to go to Boston market with butter. She has 
never returned, That nigat she went off with the pris- 
oner and one of her daughters to London, and thence 
to America, living with him as his wife. In May, 
1876, the prisoner returned to England; the daugh- 
ter about a year ago returned to her father. 
The prisoner is also a married man, and left his 
wife and several children behind him when be 
started for the New World. The wife took two boxes 
and a bundle with her when she cloped from her 
husband, and it was for a larceny of those articles that 
the present charge was preferred. The boxes. it was 
contended, mizht have been considered necessary for 
the carrying of the woman’s clothing. The same could 
not, however be said of the bundle which contained a 
feather bed, a carpet, and other articles, obviously the 
property of the prosecutor. His Lordship commenting 
upon a remark of counsel to the effect that the law of 
England upon the case in question was hard and tech- 
nical aud thu, however that might be, it was the law 
that if a wife made away with the property of her hus- 
tand without his consent, by the assistance of a stran- 
ger, that stranger would be guilty of larceny. The jury 
found the prsoner guilty, avd he was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment, with bard labor. 





Tue State Nationat Bank or Exizaperu, N. J., has 
been victimized by its assistant cashier, to the extent of 
$38,314, but it 1s hoped by the officials of the bank, 
that a fair proyortion of the amount will be recovered. 





A Memser or tHe Brrtisu ParctaMent in A New 
York Court.—The ease of John A. Pud ston against 
John V. S. Oddie came up before Judge Goepp in 
Marine Court Chambers, on July 26th on an applica- 
tion for judgment by the plaintiff. The latter is a mem- 
berof the British Parliament, but was formerly one of 
the firm of Puleston, Raymond & Co. of this City. 
Plaintiff sued on a note fur $1,000 given by defendant on 
November 7th, 1870. ‘The defendant, in his answer, 
admitted the making of the note, but urged in defense to 
the claim thereunder, that he had been induced ta give 
it on false representations made by the plaintiff, He 
claimed tbat the latter had represented that he was in- 
debted t» the amount of $1,000 on certain stocks. This 
amount was arrived at, he insists, by guessing an not 
by any proper accounting. He also states that he was 
not so irdebted. The plaintitf moved to have this 
wnswer made more definite and certain, and Judge 
Goepp granted the motion yesterday requiring the de- 
fendant to s'ate when and where the representations 
were made, what these representatioas were, when they 
were first discovered, and what he claims is the truth of 





the matter. Judgwent is given in the meantime to the 
plaintiff as on a frivolous answer. 
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THE ALBION. 





ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 


oR, 
SIN AND SORKROW. 


BY WATTS PHILLIPPS, 
AUTHOR OF “FOR A .OMANS SAKE,” “DRIVEN 
FROM HOME,” “JENNY GRAY; or, A WOMAN'S 
VENGEANCE,” ETPc., ELC, 


CHAPTER VII (Continued’. 


Again a fixed look from the one, and a 
restless leer from the other. 

“Dead? Oh! Arthur Gresham is dead P 
very good; but at present, I do not pre- 
cisely understand ?” Panizzi said very husk- 
ily. 
yeWho should know better than you that 
Arthur Gresham, the artist; is dead—siace 
you were his physician,” Burford boldly 
uttered. 

“You would have some trouble to con- 
vince me of that.” 

Burford pointed to the guineas on the 
table. 

“Yes,” pursued the doctor, “certainly 
their evidence is not unimportant; but, at 
present, quite insufficient to prove to me 
that I was the physician of a man whom I 


have never yet beheld.” 

“Tassure you, my good friend, you, and 
only you, attended Arthur Gresham through 
his illness, and that the young gentleman 
is now dead.” 

“I must have stronger evidence before I 
can believe that!” exclaimed Panizzi, swal- 
lowing a glass of wine almost every instant, 
and his voice growing more and more husky 
at every word he uttered. 

Adam Burford again produced his pocket- 
book, and added twenty guineas to those 
already upon the table; and then, as before, 
the pocket-book went back to its hiding- 
place. 

“Very well, I will believe for the present, 
at any rate, that [ was this Arthur Gresh- 
am’s physician, and that he is dead,’’ Pan- 
izzi said; then, with a laugh, as husky as 
his speech, he added— 

“The supposition is not very flatteriag to 
my skill; but he would not be, perhaps, the 
first patient I had killed.” 

“And now,” Adam Burford resumed, 
“now that you have at list remembered 
that Arthur Gresham is dead, I shall re- 
quire from you who were his physician, a 
certificate which shall leave no doubt on the 
minds of certain persons who are very anx- 
ious concerning him, of his having positive- 
ly ceased to exist. 

Panizzi shook his head. 

“It isa dangerous piece of work you 
would have me do!” 

Burford again pointed towards the gold 
upon the tabie. : 

“Tis no use,” said Panizzi, in answer to 
that movement, “! can’t do it, nay, more, I 
won't do it,’ here he spoke more loudly 
and more huskily; “for the money at pres- 
ent offered;”” 

“Ah! you are very exorbitant,” growled 
Burford, and added thirty guineas more to 
those on the table; and those hundred 
guineas, after much haggling, Dottore Pan- 
1zzi agreed to accept, and to write all that 
was required of him. 

“In the first place, Adam Burford got 
from Panizzi a written acknowledgement 
of the money, which the doctor lost no time 
in gathering up from the table. 

That receipt was for the satisfaction of 
Berford’s employer, who had said she would 
require it from him. 

The certificate which Panizzi wrote and 
signed, set forth thut Arthur Gresham's 
wound, after having at one time seemed as 
if about to heal, had suddenly and fatally 
changed in its appearance, and after deep 
and lingering suffering, Arthur Gresham 
had died. He had not written to his wife, 
because he would not afflict her with the 
knowledge of his dangerous condition ; and 
was besides always hoping that it would 
soon be announced to him that he was in a 
fair way of rerovery. Arthur had grieved 
more for Rosalie than that he himself was 
about to die—knew she would never cease 
to think of him—had spoken tenderly of his 
little child—and of other matters which 
could but give an air of truth to this atro- 
cious lying certificate. 

Burford, as soon as he had done with him, 
left Panizzi to the enjoyment of the hun- 
dred guineas; the latter, however, soon lost 
the whole at the gaming table, and, in less 
than three months, Dottore Panizzi had 
gone to his long account—his body was 
found floating in the river; whether a sui- 
cide, or whether, in a fit of drunkenness, he 
had stumbled into his watery grave, none 
could say. 

The packet which contained that certifi- 
cate, and which Burford, imitating Panizzi’s 
scrawl, had directed to Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne, had all the effect which Mistress 
Camelford and her agent were well assured 
it would produce. 

Rosalie was struck to the heart, it seemed 
impossible she could survive this last, most 
terrible calamity. 

The fondest mother, the most devoted 
sister could not have lavished more care on 


those they loved, than Mistress Camelfard 





pestowed on the neart-proken, and seeming- 
ly dying Rosalie; night and day was Au- 
gusta beside her cousin’s couch, watching 
and tending her. 

“Will she live—oh! will she live?” Sir 
Jonas would distractedly ask his niece, and 
praying Heaven to reward Augusta for her 
most loving care of his sweet darling Resa- 
lie; and Sir Jonas Rathborne’s niece would 
reply to him: 

“As earnestly as can you, dear uncle, do 
T hope that Rosalie may survive to us!” 

And that hope was sincere; for should 
Rosalie now die, Mistress Camelford would 
have labored in vain for the accomplish- 
ment of that perfect vengeance which she 
meditated, and towards which but two steps 
had yet been taken on the diffleult road 
which must conduct her to its realization. 





CHAPTER VIII 
MISTRESS CAMELFORD IS STILL VERY BUSY. 

Rosalie struggled with al! the strength 
of a most determined will to survive the 
husband whom she was made to mourn as 
dead, and she succeeded. 

Not for herself did she cling to life, but 
for her boy—her little Arthnr—whom her 
death would have rendered entirely an 
orphan. 

Mistress Camelford had well calculated 
—had carried Rosalie to the very extremest 

int of human suffering which the poor 
girl could endure and live; and when she 
had seemed about to yield, and seek within 
the grave rest for her tortured heart, tran- 
quility for her distracted brain, then would 
Augusta place the little baby, Arthur, with- 
in his mother’s arms, and Rosalie would 
feel all the force of an appeal which seem- 
ed to spring from love tor her, but which 
only a revenge, not yet fully gratified, had 
in reality dictated. 

But Rosalie would be aroused once more 
to a knowledge of the tie which yet should 
hold her to earth, and would feebly moan: 

“Yes, yes, you are right, Augusta, and I 
thank you. It cannot be permitted to me 
selfishly to die; I must live, for Tam a 
mother!” And then, as she strained her 
child to her bosom, would come a flood of 
tears, to save her o’ercharged heart from 
bursting. 

Without a heart herself, yet had Mistress 
Camelford weil-known how to test the 
strength, and to what point would be ca- 
pable of endurance, the heart of poor un- 
happy Rosalie. 

Months flew by, and Rosalie was pro- 
nounced by Augusta to have almost en- 
tirely recovered her strength and spirits. 

The weak mind always of Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne had been now rendered almost en- 
tirely imbecile by the many serious dis- 
turbances with which, of late, it had had to 
contend; more than ever was he now a 
puppet in the hands of his wily niece. 

e was growing so like a child again in 
mind, that no impression could be very 
lasting with him. Certainly he had griev- 
ed that his danghter’s husband was dead; 
had been terribly afflicted while Rosalie 
had seemed so like to speedily follow her 
husband to his grave; but when he saw 
that, at last, she was recovering—believed 
that her grief was lessening—then he, too, 
rallied, ant fell back again into all his old 
ways, such as they had been before so 
many events had crowded upon him to 
startle him from his humdrum existence. 

Sir Jonas Ratborne—little as he would 
have believed the fact—was no longer mas- 
ter of his own house; the very domestics 
searcely troubled themselves to obey his 
orders—while they were very dutiful to 
Mistress Camelferd, whom they feared, 
and would fly te serve Rosalie, whom they 
loved. 

The Baronet no longer breakfasted so 
very early, as had been, we know, his eus- 
tom formerly. His niece had lately dis- 
covered—that is, since her control over Sir 
Jonas had grown to be complete, and with- 
out limit—that her health would no longer 
permit her to rise so early, and she sug- 
gested that her uncle, now that years were 
growing fast upon him, would be better 
also for longer rest than it had been his 
habit with which to indulge himself, 

We now find poor Six Jonas Rathborne 
seated at the breakfast-table, very greatly 
needing his morning meal, but waiting to 
commence it for the arrival of his niece, 
who would be with him no sooner than it 
should please her, and who was totally 
without fear of scolding from the Baronet, 
formerly, as we have seen so exacting and 
so irascible concerning punctuality at his 
breakfast-table. 

But Mistress Cainelford had changed all 

that! 
Rosalie had, for a long time, breakfasted 
only in her own wing of the mansion, and 
all thought of reproof on that subject had 
long passed from her father’s mind; not 
alone because of Rosalie’s suffering state, 
but also, and more particularly, because 
Augusta had suggested that it was neces- 
sary hercousin should be so indulged. 

Mistress Camelford, on entering the 
breaksast room, on this particular morning, 
rather later even than now was usual with 
her, found Sir Jonas looking vacantly and 
listlessly from one of its windows—that 
very window from which Arthur Gresham 
had escaped when Augusta had been so re- 











velling in the certainty oF nis capture. 

But Sir Jonas had not been thinking of 
that event, norindeed of anything, except 
that he wanted his breakfast, and wished 
that his niece could be a little more punc- 
tual: and when at length she sailed inio 
the room, it was with the eager gladness, 
the glee which a hungry child would dis- 
play, that he received her. 

“Forgive me, dear uncle, if I have kept 
you waiting,” Augusta grandly said, as 
she took her uncle's offered hand, and just 
touched his cheek with her cold, thin lips, 

The Baronet begged to assure her, poor 
man, that it was not worth talking about— 
the delay had given him a greater appe- 
tite ; that was all the harm which had re- 
sulted. 

Augusta allowed her uncle to satisfy the 
first great cravings of his hunger without 
disturbing him with further speech, and 
then she said : 

“You must blame Rosalie that I have 
kept you waitixg, uncle, for my visit to 
her this morning was made to be a longer 
one than usual.” 

“Oh! indeed!” mumbled the Baronet, 
eating away—‘and how is the poor girl, 
this morning ?” he asked, but with no par- 
ticular interest in his tone. 

“Well!—very well indeed—her health 
and spirits improve now every day,” Au- 
gusta replied, as unblushingly as falsely. 

The Baronet was, of course, glad to hear 
that, and said that his daughter had fought 
her greatest sorrow much better and faster 
than he had believed would be possible to 
her. 

Next Sir Jonas asked concerning the 
little Arthur, of whom he was very fond, 
indeed, and received also wa good account 
of his grandson. 

A servant brought into the room, and 
laid upon the breakfast-table, a letter 
which had just arrived for the Baronet, 

“From whom comes it? what is it 
about ?—just look, will you, Augusta ?” 
Sir Jonas said; and such of late, almost 
toa wor, was his constant speech when 
letters arrived to him. 

But now, almost before the Baronet had 
commenced his stereotyped speech, Mistress 
Camelford had broken the seal of his epis- 
tle, and having glanced at its signature, 
started from her chair, and, turning her 
back upon the Baronet, proceeded silently 
to read the letter before she would com- 
municate its contents to her uncle. 

When she had finisned its perusal. her 
thin lips curled with a sinister, but well- 
satistied sunile. 

«Well, well, Augusta?” Sir Jonas mum- 
bled, inquiringly, 

Mistress Camelford turned again towards 
her uncle, and said, camly and quietly,— 
“This letter is from Clarence Hartley,” 

“Bless my soul!—bless my soul!” ex- 
claimed the Baronet. 

“At length he is really about te return,” 
resumed Augusta; “and wall, beyond all 
doubt, he writes, be with us again even 
within the next fortnight.” 

“I shall feel ashamed to meet him,”’ the 
Baronet said, dolefully. “He will return 
with the conviction that Rosalie soon will 
be his wife, and will be made wretched by 
destruction of all his hopes.” 

“But why might not Rosalie now be- 
come his wife?” dropped suggestively 
from Mistress Camelford’s pinched-up lips. 

“For two substantial reasons,” the Baro- 
net exclaimed, and looking the surprise he 
felt at the words which his nieve had just 
uttered. 

“Let me hear them,” Augusta said, in @ 
way which amounted to a command. 

“Well,” proceeded Sir Jonas, “in the first 
place, Clarence Hartley would not wed Ro- 
salie now that she is a widow; and in the 
next place. if he would, Rosalie would not 
consent to enter into second nuptials.” 

Mistress Camelford smiled—her usual, 
and most peculiar simile. 

“I will commence with your last objec- 
tion,” Augusta very quietly said, *Rosulie’s 
marriage with Arthur Gresham, was of 
such brief duration, that, now her husband 
is no more, but for their child to remind 
her of its truth, her past union would soon 
appear to her as though it had never been 
—and young as still is Rosalie, you, uncle, 
would do hera very great wrong should 
you permit her to sacritice her whole future 
life to the memory of a man for whom, in 
wedding, she committed a sin against the 
father who had confined to her duty and 
obedience.” 

“Well, certainly—Rosalie’s love for Ar- 
thur Gresham would, no doubt, like the 
man who had inspired it, soon be of the 
past,” the Baronet said. “But then,” he 
continued, “there yet remains the most im- 
portant, an& irremovable obstacle to her 
marriage with Clarence Hartley — that 
gentleman has as you know, Augusta, most 
dignified notions, and having sued for the 
hand of Rosalie Rathborne, would feel him- 
self insulted should Rosalie Gresham be 
offered to him—it is not the widow of the 
artist to whom he was so great a friend that 
Clarence Hartley is now returning with 
the hope to marry. 

There was a pause, and Mistress Camel- 
ford paced silently twice across the room ; 
then, closely approaching the Baronet, and 
sinking her voice almost to a whisper, she 
said, quickly : 

“Why. to Clarence Hartley. might not 


my cousin suit contuuue to be only Rosalie 











Rathborne !” 

The Baronet was shocked—the very idea 
of suck unworthy deception was, he said, 
most horrible, most revolting to his very 
notion of truth and honor—and sneerin 
contempt was on the face of Mistress Cam- 
elford, but that expression the Baronet was 
aot suffered to behold. 


Tf fairly and honorably a marriage be- 
tween his daughter and Clarence Hartley 
could now be brought to pass, it greatly 
would rejoice him; the Baronet had no 
hesitation to confess that; because Clar- 
ence Hartley was of good ancestry, of un- 
blemished name, and lastly, and by no 
means the least of his virtnes in the esti- 
mation of Sir Jonas, possessed almost in- 
calculable wealth. 

Yes, decidedly the Baronet was very sor- 
ry that this match was now impossible, for 
hisown fortune, not vastly great, would 
now have to be shared between his daughter 
and his niece—or rather, his niece could 
have but at most a third of it, for there 
was now Rosalie’s child, his little grandson, 
to provide for—poor Sir Jonas mumbled on 
—but if Rosalie could have become the wife 
of Clarence Hartley, that gentleman would 
have scorned to accept a money portion 
with his bride, he had declared so, and no 
oath more sacred than the pledged word of 
Clarence Hartley. ‘And then, you know,” 
the Baronet concluded—‘you know well, 
Augusta, how gladly I would have be- 
queathed to you my entire fortune,” 

“It is not wealth for myself which I am 
seeking, Augusta exclaimed, witha most 
intensely virtuous air, “but happiness for 
my dear cousin Rosalie.” 

“Noble creature!”’ exclaimed the Baronet, 
very deeply affected by the generous and 
most unseltish sentiments which his niece 
had but that moment expressed. 

Augusta proceeded to improve her op- 
portunity. 

“{ will show you, uncle, how this mar- 
riage might be—and it must be!” very 
firmly and decidedly said Augusta. 

Then she drew her chair very close to 
that of the Baronet, and for a full hour 
argued with him on the matter in question 
—that is, she made her uncle believe that 
she was arguing with him, but he was per- 
mitted scarce a word, and she, strictly 
speaking, was dictating and commanding 
obedience to his good will and pleasure. 

At last, both rose from their chairs; the 
conference was about to terminate. 

“You have pledged your word, uncle, to 
act in this only as I shall direct ?”’ 

“Oh, should he ever come to know!” 
shuddered the Baronet. 

“T will make that next to an impossibili- 
ty,” Augusta said, resolutely. “But if, 
indeed, one day he should by some strange 
chance, which had been overlooked and un- 
provided for, learn the little trick that. had 
been played upon him, his great love for 
Rosalie would compel him to pardon and 
forget it.” 

he Baronet shook his head doubtingly. 

And Augusta had spoken that which was 
the very opposite of her most earnest belief 
—a practice with her by no means uncom- 
mon; she had spoken also against her most 
earnest hope. 

“The opposition which, from Rosalie, I 
am certain at the outset to encounter, shall 
not,” said Mistress Camelford, with a dig- 
nified benevolence, “for one moment, dis- 
hearten me in the resolution I have formed 
to make her wealthy and permanently 
happy.” 

“Good creature—good creature!’ Sir 
Jonas mechanically mumbled. 

“All I ask of you is, first to speak to Ro- 
salie, and to tell her that for her own spec- 
ial good it is necessary she should obey me 
in all I may command of her, and that ap- 
peal from me, ta you, her father, would 
avail her nothing—you will promise me 
that!’ concluded Augusta. 

The Baronet did not immediately reply, 
and looked ill at ease, and nervously figet- 
wl about the room. 
t® Mistress Camelford waited for that pro- 
yuse from her uncle which she had just 
Yolicited that he would give her; looking 
the while disdainfully and scornfully 
Sowards him, as he pottered, mumbling and 
nervously shaking, about the room, and 
when she had, as she considered, offered 
him ample time for decision concerning 
her request, repeated it, not in the same 
honied voice as before, but in loud and 
abrupt tones, which caused the poor old 
Baronet to tremble and to stammer forth, 
that whatever she chose to command, that 
would he do. 

“Both you and Rosalie will, before long, 
be forced to own the very heavy debt of 
gratitude which I shall make you owe to 
me!” Augusta, returning to her smooth and 
oily way of speaking, said. “And from you, 
dear uncle, for your share of this business, 
I shall ask no more than you have already 
promised, except that you be silent always 
concerning it, and will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, attempt to recall that per- 
mission which already you have given me to 
act in all things relating to the matter now 
in hand precisely and only as it shall 
please me !” $e 

Somehow the Baronet was glad on this 
occasion to escape as quickly as possible 
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trom Augusta 8 presence, ana Wo nasten to 

his own room, and if sufficient coherency 
of thought were left to him for that, to re- 
flections which would prove to him the 
reverse of consolations. 

Mistress Camelford, on the morning fol- 
lowing the conversation with her uncle, 
which we have just related, called together 
ali the servants of the house, several of 
whom had lived with the Baronet for very 
many, years, arranged with them for their 
immediate departure, and summarily dis- 
missed without assigning any reason for 
what, to them, was a most puzzling pro- 
ceeding. 

The old servants had not been gone an 
hour, when their places were a ey bya 
new set, who could not possibly know any- 
thing of the affuirs of those for whose ser- 
vices they had been engaged—and the 
servants who had now come amounted to 
not half the number of those whom Augus- 
ta had just before dismissed, and amongst 
whom was not Laura Mutchinson; theservices 
of that worthy confident were now more than 
ever necessary to her mistress. 

Clarence Hartley arrived, as he had 
promised that he would, and was welcomed 
with much warmth by Mistress Camelford ; 
and the hearty welcome which she gave 
him was in perfect sincerity, for was he 
not the instrument which she required for 
the completion of that vengeance which 
long since she had commenced. 

‘The Baronet’s reception of him whom he 
had long before accepted as his daughter’s 
future husband, was rather ——_s to 
that gentleman ; for Sir Jonas fidgeted and 
muttered words which were very indistinct- 
ly pronounced, and so could be but very 
imperfectly understood. 

Clarence Hartley was inclined to sus- 
pect from his manner that the Baronet had 
a wish to recall the promise he had given 
to the suitor for his daughter’s hand, and 
was about to ask Sir Jonas if that were in- 
deed so, when Augusta, probably compre- 
hending the intention, contrived, with very 
little trouble, to get rid of her uncle, for 
Liat time ;—and he, on his part, was very 
glad to be so dispensed with ;—and Mis- 
tress Camelford then entreated of Rosalie’s 
lover to spare her uncle as much trouble as 
he possibly could, concerning the prelimin- 
aries of a marriage which she hoped soon 
to know completed, and which he might 
rely on her to forward by every means 
within her power,—for poor Sir Jonas, she 
said, was breaking very fast; his mind, 
indeed, as Clarence Hartley had, no doubt, 
already perceived, had greatly weakened, 
and was fast becoming a perfect wreck. 


' Clarence Hartley was thus relieved of the 
fears he had begun to entertain, and in the 
future considered the Baronet as a mere 
cypher, and addressed him with me A the 
few polite words which it was absolutely 
necessary he should speak, when he chanc- 
ed, which was very seldom, to encounter 
his future father-in-law. 

There was one very necessary piece of 
information which Mistress Camelford 
must acquire. 

“Have you heard lately from your friend, 
the artist ?”’ Augusta, with little show of 
interest, inquired: 

“Poor Gresham—yes !” replied Hartley; 
“he has written to me from Florence that 

robably he shall fora long time remain 
Tisitaly, He is fast acquiring wealth and re- 
nown, for which, as he tells me, poor fel- 
low, all his longings have ceased since 
heavy calamity and sorrow have fallen up- 
on him.” 

“And he has not said,’”’ Mistress Camel- 
ford remarked, very pityingly, “what are 
the woes he has been made to suffer ?” 

Augusta knew that Arthur had not been 
explicit to his friend, concerning what she 
herself had wrought, or Clarence Hartley 
had not now been where he was to ask the 
hand of Rosalie. 

“No; he has written to me nothing more 
than I have stated to you madam,” Hart- 
Jey answered, to Augusta’s last question ; 
“except, indeed, that, perhaps, some day 
in the far future—if such for him there 
should be—he might give me those par- 
ticulars of which now the mere thought 
was almost madness to him !” 

And Arthur Gresham was no more men- 
tioned then, nor between these two, till 
long years had elapsed. 

“Was Rosalie in perfect health, and 
would he be permitted now to see her?” 
Hartle. resently asked; and Mistress 
Camelford responded that her dear cousin 
had been suffering a long and painful ill- 
ness; but Hartley should certainly, on the 
next day, be received by her—Augusta 
eould safely promise that ! 

Hartley was, of course, greatly °grieved 
to learn that Rosalie had so suffered, and 
was now more than ever anxious to behold 
her, and to learn from her own lips that he 
was not distaseful to her; and for that day 
took his leave of Mistress Camelford. 

Almost before he could have quitted the 
house, Augusta had reached that snug 
apartment of the almost deserted wing of 
the mansion in which we were first intro- 
duced to both the cousins. 

Rosalie was seated there sadly and dis- 
consolately now, the little Arthur playing 
at her feet, and only he, since her husband's 
supposed death, possessed the power to ex- 
tract from ber a smile: vet varv faintle 








uuu saa, and very rare, were the smiles 
which her child, for whom alone she had 
consented to live, could, by the infantine 
gambols, win from her. 

The child so doated on by its mother, was 
detested by Mistress Camelford, and her 
hatred for the boy was increased by that 
which fed his mother’s love for him—Aau- 


gusta had also perceived how very like to 
his father the child was growmg. 

The noisy little Arthur, now, as Mistress 
Camelford entered her cousin’s apartment, 


crept hastily closer to his mother, and then 
was still and silent; his large eyes fixed 
with an affrighted look, and as if irresisti- 
bly facinated hy the cold, glittering, steel- 
like orbs, which were gazing down upon 


him. 

Little children will not be deceived by 
hol ow smiles, and love that is but seeming; 
quick are they to detect and expose hypoe- 
risy—pretended love deludes not children, 
however credulous they may become when 
older growr. 

Rosalie lifted little Arthur to her lap, 
and threw her arms around, and held him 
closely; but still his head was turned 
towards Mistress Camelford, and still were 
his large, and now widely opened eyes 
fixed with the same affrighted expression 
upon her face. 

“Certainly he is a charming little fellow,” 
Augusta said, with pretended admiration, 
still looking fixedly in the face of Rosalie’s 
bo 


Zon, how I love him!” the poor mother 
exclaimed, her arms tightening aronnd the 
little Arthur, witha convulsive pressure, 
which the young gentleman appeared to 
consider somewhat incorvenient. 

Very strange was now the expression on 
Mistress Camelfords features. 

“Yes, | can understand that,” dropped 
murmuringly fvom her lips, “he must be a 
great comfort to you now?” 

“My only one on earth,” was faintly ut- 
tered by Rosalie, and tears, always so ready 
to flow, sprang into her eyes. 

Mistress Camelford hit her thin lip until 
it nearly bled—she was thinking of how 
she herself had been deluded into the 
treacherous hope that one day atl» mother’s 
pride and happiness would be he-z, and 
that she, and not Rosalie, would hold to her 
heart a baby-boy that should resemble Ar- 
thur Gresham. 

“It would be to promise nothing, should 
I say that I would give my life to save my 
darling boy a pang,” very earnestly ex- 
claimed Rosalie; “for now, save for this 
dear child’s sake, how utterly worthless 
has my life become. I live but for him, 

repared always tor any sacrifice that may 

e asked of me, if only heaven will not 
rend him from my arms.” 

She bowed her head, and gazed as i8 ep- 
tranced into her little Arthur's face,, and 
Mistress Camelford paced the room, as was 
her custom when unwontedly excited, and 
her face was glowing with the smile of an 
intense satisfaction. 

Soon, however, Augusta advanced again 
towards Rosalie, and, with great seeming 
tenderness drew little Arthur from his 
mother’s arms into her own; an exchange 
to which Rosulie’s boy was not slow in ex- 
pressing his objection, by screaming, and 
striving to break from his present captor, 
to return to the arms from which he had 
just been snatched. 

“Little pet, I shall not hurt you !” ex- 
claimed Augusta, laughingly; but little 
Arthur drew no sort of comfort from an as- 
surance which he saw, although his mother 
was not permitted to do so, was belied by 
the terrible expression which darkened ev- 
ery feature of that wicked woman’s face. 

“Why does he express such noisy relue- 
tance always to my caresses!’’ Auguste 
cried aloud; and then wondered to herself 
whence came the wonderful instinct which 
thus could warn a child against his foe. 

Mistress Camelford summoned little Ar- 
thur's nurse, and gave him to her care. 

“Take him away !” said Augusta. 

Rosalie was about to utter some objection 
to her cousin’s command; but, before she 
could speak, Mistress Camelford continued, 
very pleasantly— 

“You must, indeed, spare him for a little 
while, Rosalie, for | have something rather 
important to say to you.” 

Rosalie then nodded her assent to the 
nurse, and little Arthur was carried from 
the room. 

Mistress Camelford seated herself before 
Rosalie, and said, abruptly : 

“Clarence Hartley has returned; was, in- 
deed, in this house not an hour since.” 

Rosalie perceptibly shivered at the men- 
tion of his name who had been the best and 
truest friend to her husband. 

Augusta perfectly understood her cousin's 
present thoughts; it is needless to say that 
she had no sympathy with thefh. 

“Clarence Hartley will be here again to- 
morrow,” Augusta resumed, “and you must 

B ” 


see him. 

“Indeed, I would rather not,” said Ro- 
galie. “To converse with him would be 
very painful to me, and perhaps to him 


“Oh, but you must see him!’ Augusta 
authoritatively exclaimed; then, beholding 
the surprised expression that sprang to Ro- 
salie’s face, she remembered that it was yet 
too soon to throw aside her mask, and so 
changed again her voice and manner, “You 





make me impatient with you, cous,’ sie 
resumed. “Why should you thus mope 
your life away.”’ 

“You can ask me that, Augusta!” said 
Rosalie, surprised and hurt. 

“I am speaking for your own good,” Au- 

gusta continued, endeavoring to seem the 
personification of the most perfect candor. 
“Why should you not see Clarence Hart- 
ley +” 
“He would, I doubt not, speak to me of — 
of ” Rosalie faltered, and Mistress Cam- 
elford completed the sentence for her, by 
saying, “Your late husband ?”’ 

Rosalie’s head drooped. 

“Clarence Hartley will not do that,” con- 
tinued Augusta, “for the simple reason that 
he knows not that you have been married 
to Arthur Gresham; and listen Rosalie—” 
and Augusta crept closer still to her cous- 
in’s side—‘it is your father’s wish that 
Hartley should continue ignorant of that 
fact.” 

“And wherefore ?” Rosalie, greatly aston- 
ished, asked. 

“There is good reason, wherefore, and the 
reason shall soon be told to you,’ replied 
A 





ugusta. 

Left to herself, Rosalie vainly strove to 
divine the motive of the strange request 
which had been made to her; rightly be- 
lieved that not from her father, but from 
Mistress Camelford herself, had it emanat- 
ed, and had a dark foreboding that some 
new calamity was lowering above her own 


The next day she was compelled to see 
Clarence Hartley. His manner with her 
was calm, as she had always known it—no 
word of his affection for her did he speak, 
nor of his hope that she would soon become 
his wife. 


“That he was silent respecting all this 
arose, no doubt, from the fact that he had 
not been left at all alone with Rosalie, for 
Mistress Camelford quitted them not a sin- 
gle moment. 

Rosalie, after a brief interview, pleaded 
that she was weak and suffering, and en- 
treated that she might be allowed to retire 
—of course, her request was instantly 
granted. 

Both Mistress Camelford and Clarence 
Hartley felt perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult of the interview which had just taken 
place. 

For Mistress Camelford—she had suc- 
ceeded in causing her cousin to appear be- 
fore Clarence Hartley, and he had been suf- 
fered to retain his belief that she was still 
Rosalie Rathborne—that was all which Au- 
gusta had needed, and it would not matter 
to her now if those two met not again until 
that wedding day which she was perfectly 
determined should arrive, and before many 
more weeks had passed. 

Clarence Hartley was well pleased with 
the result of his meeting with Rosalie, be- 
cause he attributed her emotion to the 
knowledge he of course supposed her to 
possess, that it was her future husband 
with whom she was conversing; and, be- 
sides, the delicate state of her health, so 
clearly evident in her pale face, and falter- 
ing step, would have been ample excuse for 
any coldness in her manner towards him, if 
such there had been. But it was rather 
the reverse with her, for Rosalie’s heart had 
warmed to him, she had been glad to con- 
verse with him, for had he not been esteem- 
ed and loved by Arthur Gresham? had he 
not been the first and last, and best friend 
of her poor dead husband ? 

It had greatly surprised Clarence Hart- 
ley that Rosalie was clothed in rather deep 
mourning attire, and he seized the first op- 

rtunity which offered to him to ask of 

istress Camelford the cause of her cousin’s 
sombre habiliments. 

“Oh!” said that lady in reply, “the death 
of a young friend—a schoolmate of Rosa- 
lie’s. My poor, dear cousin is of a very af- 
fectionate nature, and took the loss of her 
young friend very much to heart—indeed,” 
Augusta added contidentially and pityingly, 
vit was that sad news, I am certain, which 
was the first cause of my cousin’s illness— 
even now prolonged, I am equally certain, 
by dwelling on the memory of her young 
friend’s death.” 

Pity for Rosalie’s sufferings, and admira- 
tion for that tender affection which had 
been their primary cause, together mingled 
in the breast of Clarence Hartley. And he 
thought, “She who can so well love a friend 
of her youthful days, will not be without 
devotion for the husband who will strive 
unceasingly to merit her affection. 

“She will soon now cease to sorrow for 
that which is past and irreparable,” Au- 
gusta said, with a very significant look to- 
wards Clarence Hartley, and he was flatter- 
ed, and smiled, and asked of Augusta if she 
were certain that her cousin had no aversion 
to the lover who now offered himself for her 
acceptance. 

“I am _ perfectly convinced,” Mistress 
Camelford replied to that inquiry, “that 
Rosalie likes you very well indeed; in fact, 
long since, and more than once, she has said 
as much to me.” 

Hartley, as has been already said, was 
never very demonstrative in his feelings 
and his passions; so he now merely took, 
and gently pressed Augusta’s hand, in token 
of his gratitude for that which she had just 
told him; but Mistress Camelford well un. 





uciswoa Ulat mm nis heart Rédsaliée’s lover 
was charmed and delighted. 

“You must not expect that before her 
marriage with yous Augusta prodeeded to 
say, “you may be able to draw from hera 
confession of her love for you, she is as lit- 
tle demonstrative as yourself, Mr. Hartley.”’ 
And Augusta laughed ; and a very pleasant 
laugh, thought the man with whom she was 
now conversing. “But she does love you; 
be satisfied that I confess it for her, and 
ask her not in her own person to say as 
much, for you would in that case, drive her 
from you, and it would, I assure you, ocea- 
sion some considerable trouble to coax her 
back again.’’ 

Clarence Hartley had known, he said, 
that Rosalie was of very timid and reserved 
disposition, but had not been quite pre 
to hear all that concerning her which Au- 
gusta had just related. 

“She is a poor, sensitive flower,” Augusta 
said, with an apparent feeling, which high- 
ly pleased Clarence Hartley, whose admira- 
tion for this wicked hypocrite was ev 
moment increasing—so easily can a skit 
fully cunning woman baffle the wisest 
man’s perspicacity. 

“Yes, a poor, sensitive flower,’ repeated 
Mistress Camelford, “is my cousin, Rosalie. 
You must be kind and forbearing with her, 
Mr. Hartley, for she would shrink and with- 
er before a rude blast. She is a wife for 
sunshiny days,” and Augusta smiled once 
more, “and you must take care, Mr. Hart- 
ley, how you suffer clouds to darken your 
matrimonial horizon.” 

Clarence Hartley promised everything, 


and, as we have heard, he was a man who 
kept’the promises he made. 

Mistress Camelford wished, she said, that 
Clarence Hartley should not return to see 
his Rosalie until a few weeks had passed 
away, and his future wife had thrown aside 
her mourning dress, and had recovered en- 
tirely from that illness, and from those re- 
grets for her lost friend, which had together 
so shattered poor, fragile Rosalie. In the 
meantime, Augusta would write constantly, 
every day, indeed, to her cousin’s lover, and 
every word would faithfully report that Ro- 
salie should say respecting him. 

Augusta did write every day to Clarence 
Hartley, and as it would not have answered 
the lady’s purpose to inform him of that 
which her cousin had really said in refer- 
ence to him, Rosalie was made to utter a 
thousand fond words, of which she had nev- 
er even dreamed ; and certainly, if even it 
had been possible that she could think 
them, in no case would they have been 
spoken. 

But they answered the purpose for which 
they had been written—they kept Clarence 
Hart\gy contentedly for some weeks from 
Rosalie, and caused his love for her to 
deepen and grow stronger each succeeding 
da 


zs. 

it was about a fortnight after the inter- 
view last described, that Mistress Camel- 
ford suddenly and very abruptly, said to 
her cousin—‘*Have you not understood, Ro- 
salie, that Clarence Hartly is desirous that 
you should become his wite—that, in short, 
he is the husband whom your father long 
since had resolved that you should marry, 
little thinking how impossible, for that 
time, you had rendered such an event.”’ 

“And for all time!’ exclaimed Rosalie, 
very decidedly. 

“Why so, smce you are now a widow?” 
Augusta said, very quietly. 

“It was not as a widow, that Mr. Hartley 
sought me long since; it is not as a widow 
thut he now honors me with his prefer- 
ence,” urged Rosalie. 

“However that may be, no matter,’’ cool- 
ly continued Mistress Cameltord, “you must 
become the wife of Clarence Hartley.” 

“I shall never again become the wife of 
any man,”’ Rosalie with great earnestness 
said. “The all of love which my heart could 
ever know, now lies entombed with him 
who first evoked it.” 

To which Augusta replied, by repeating | 
and in the same cold manner, that whic 
she had just before pronounced: 

“You must become the wife of Clarence 
Hartley !” 

“You insult me, Augusta,” Rosalie nie 
nantly cried, “and I will appeal to my fath- 
er to protect me from you. 

“You would but waste your time and 
words,” said Mistress Camelford, with a 
mocking smile. 

And Kosilie believed as Mistress Camel- 
ford had said. 

“There is no help for you,’’ pursued Au- 
gusta, with calculated cruelty; “you must 
torget Arthur Gresham ze 

“Never !—Oh! never !’’ Rosalie, weeping, 
interposed. 

“Well, remember him then, as much as 
you please,”’ sneered Augusta, “but whether 

e be forgotten or remembered by you, will 
little affect the destiny which I—yes, I— 
have carved out for your future; and, as I 
have already twice repeated to you—you 
must become the wife of Clarence Hartley.” 

“I would die first!"’ Rosalie exclaimed. 

Mistress Camelford chuckied derisively, 
and then, without another word, she turned 
from Rosalie, and in her usual majestic 
manner, sailed from the room. 

“Oh! terrible woman ! Rosalie mentally 
exclaimed; “but formidable as she is,’’ ran 
the voor girl's thourhts—‘“she will be vow- 
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eriess iu ims, vo pend me to her wish. Let 
her kill me; better that--oh! far better, 
than those second nuptials to which so 
wickedly she would force me!” 

And Rosalie believed that she fully com- 
prehended why her cousin was endeavoring 
to compel her to a second marriage. “She 
is striving to secure for herself my father’s 
entire fortune,” Rosalie said, to herself. 
And that was true, but was not, as she im- 
agined, the whole truth, was but the least 
revolting portion of it. 

“Yes, sooner would I die,’ Rosalie re- 
peated; and then, remembering, shuddered 
at the words she had twice spoken. 

“What have [ said ?—my little Arthur! 
—come what may, I must live!—I will .ive! 
—and suffer all that may befall, for his 
dear sake !” 

She turned into an adjoining room, that 
she might comfort her tortured heart by 
gazing on her little son. She flew to the 
cot in which, a while before she had left 
him sleeping—but, he was not there—the 
cot was empty. 

At that very moment, the child’s nurse 
entered the room. 

“Where is little Arthur ?—what have you 
done with him?’’ Rosalie eagerly and ex- 
citedly demanded. 

The nurse was as astounded almost as 
her mistress. She had, she said, seen the 
child soundly sleeping in his cot, scarcely a 
minute before. 

Like lightning flashed the terrible truth 
on Rosalie’s brain ! 

Madly she flew through passages that 
seemed to her as they would never end— 
along the cold, stone corridors, down nar- 
row, winding stairs, till she had reached her 
cousin’s most private apartment, into which 
she wildly dashed. 

Augusta was seated there, a book before 
her, which to all appearance she had been 
quietly reading-—but Rosalie saw nothing, 
eared for nothing of that—her eyes flew 
rapidly round the room with the hope that 
she might be in time to recover her child— 
she was almost crazed, or she would not 
have thought to find him there. 

“Arthur—my darling boy !—where is he? 
What have you done with him ¢’’ raved Ro- 
salie ; then stood, with eyes staring wildly, 
and panting and gasping like a stag at bay, 
awaiting her cousin’s answer. 

Mistress Camelford rose slowly and ster 1- 
ily from her chair, and with not a feature 
ruffed of her most evil face, said, very 
calmly and quietly : 

“You will see him again, Rosalie, when 

‘ou have become the wife of Clarence 
Tatee—snk not till then, do what you 
may Yr ’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
A MOTHER'S DEVOTION. 

Rosalie knelt and wept before her cousif; 
with despairing accents pleaded and im- 

lored for the restoration of her little son; 
toe fruitlessly will be easily understood. 

Rosalie, by her tears and her despair, 
was giving to Augusta’s heart the only 
species of joy it now could know, for she 
was heightening the triumph of that wick- 
ed woman’s revenge. 

Entreaties having failed, as poor Rosalie 
herself had felt and known they would, 
little Arthur's mother rose to her feet, 
dashed away her tears, and commenced to 

ten. 

“There are laws,” she said, addressing 
Augusta; ‘‘and to them shall you be made 
to answer for this worst of all robberies 
which you have just committed ; the whole 
world shall know of the outrage you have 
done to the already suffering heart of an 
pr aed widow, whom you would render 
childless, too! You shall be execrated for 
your atrocity, and for your infamy !”’ 


Mistress Camelford shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and smiled, a pitying and most insult- 
ing smile. 

“You .are still, poor girl,’’ she said, “asa 
you have always been, and as I much fear 
you ever will continue, a perfect simple- 
ton!’ 

“Give back to me my little Arthur!” de- 
manded Rosalie, fiercely. 

Augusta proceeded as though nothing 
had been said to interrupt her speech. 

“You were foolish to marry Arthur 
Gresham, and to make of me your enemy; 
more, to believe that I was one who with 
impunity might be trifled with !” 

_“Give me back my child!’’ Rosalie again 
exclaimed, “or at once I denounce your 
shameful crime, as I have said, to all the 
world, and will commence with the man in- 
to whose arms, for your own aggrandize- 
ment, that you may inherit my father’s 
whole fortune, you are striving now to force 
me—yes, horrible, most unnatural woman, 
Clarence Hartley shall be the first whom I 
will make to know you as you rightly are !”” 

“You will not do that !’’ Mistress Camel 
ford said quietly, and with her old, ironical 
smile. 


“By Heaven, I will!’’ cried Rosalie, ear- 
nestly. ; 
“By Heaven, you will not!” exclaimed 
Augusta; “for if you did, never again, 
through all your life, should you behold 
your child !”’ 

These words struck terribly home to the 
poor young mother’s heart; but Rosalie 
would not yet vield; such a threat her cous- 














im woaia Dov dare W rwill—no, no, sne 
would not dare ! 

Yet it was with very little show of cour- 
age that Rosalie next said— 

“You have stolen my child; restore him 
to me, or tremble for the punishmont which 
will come to you from the laws which pres- 
ently I shall invoke!’’ 

“I would say that you were mad—that I 
knew nothing of your child!” smiled Au- 
gusta. 

“You have confessed to me——” Rosalie 
was commencing. 

“Yes,” interrupted her cousin ; “between 
ourselves that confession was necessary— 
was to be of service to me; to the world, 
with which you threaten me, you would 
have to prove that I had stolen your child, 
and that would be as impossible to you as it 
would seem improbable to all with whom 
you might accuse me !" 

Poor Rosalie groaned and wrung her 
hands; not an atom of courage now was 
left to her, only dark and hopeless despair. 

“I would have you wedded to Clarence 
Hartley,” resumed Augusta. “As you 
have said, Rosalie, 1 must be your father’s 
sole heiress !”’ 

“And so you may!” cried Rosalie, eager- 
ly. “Gladly will I resign all right and title 
to any portion of my father’s fortane, if you 
will restore my little Arthur to my arms; 
with him I would go forth and toil, and 
win the means that should sustain us 
both !”’ 

Mistress Camelford smiled again; she 
was thinking of how imperfectly that which 
Rosalie had just proposed would accom- 
plish the vengeance that must be fully 
gratified. 

“I am striving to enrich you, Rosalie, not 
te make of you a beggar and an outcast!” 
Augusta said, as if she felt that her good 
intentions had been insulted. 

“It is for your good that I am acting 
now !’’ Mistress Camelford next proceeded ; 
“and I will not suffer you longer to tritle 
with a fate which would be most enviable, 
and which there are few women who would 
not envy you!” 

“What have I done to you, Augusta? Oh, 
have pity on me!” Rosalie, weeping and 
moaning, cried. 

Again that cold and cruel smile curled 
Mistress Camelford’s thin and bloodless lip. 

“If you would have your boy restored to 
you,” she said, “listen to me, and be ready 
to obey.”’ 

Pale and trembling, Rosalie gazed on her 
executioner, and awaited her doom. 

“You will never again, except, perhaps, 
to your own heart, breathe the name of Ar- 
thur Gresham—you will consent, for all 
time, to see your son only by stealth—and 
concealing from him that you have been al- 
ready a wife, ure still a mother—you will 
wed with Clarence Hartley.”’ 

“Oh, intfaumy—infamy !’’ exclaimed Ro- 
salie. 

“Or, as I before have said, your little son 
is lost to you for ever !’’ concluded Mistress 
Camelford. 

With a shrick of horror Rosalie clasped 
her hands to her head, and rushed from the 
room. 

“She is about to appeal to her father,” 
Augusta said to herself as Rosalie quitted 
the apartment; and so great an absurdity 
did that appear to old Camelfood’s amiable 
widow, that now, when left alone, she fairly 
laughed outright. 

Rosalie did tly to her father, and as Au- 
gusta rightly had surmised, did appeal to 
him; and greatly shocked was the baronet 
to learn that his daughter's boy, his little 
grandson, had been stolen from her by Mis- 
tress Camelford’s agency; and promised 
that his niece should be made instantly to 
restore the child to its distracted, almost 
heartbroken mother. 

Rosalie quitted her father’s presence 
somewhat comforted ; but, alas! soon she 
was to learn how cruelly illusive the ray of 
hope which had been given to cheer her— 
soon again it was obscured, and her fate 
made thus far darker than before. 

Rosalie had scarcely a moment quitted 
the baronet, when Mistress Camelford ap- 
pearted before him. 

Sir Jonas commenced at once, and with a 
firmness which for a long time he had not 
evinced, to upbraid his niece for having 
dared to deprive Rosalie of her child, and to 
command that it should instantly be given 
back to her. 

Mistress Camelford flatly, even haughtily, 
refused to obey the baronet’s desire. She 
was acting, she said, to confer on Kosalie 
the utmost good, and her uncle had prom- 
ised to aid, and not to thwart, her in the 
steps she might find it necessary to take 
towards the accomplishment of a very gen- 
erous purpose. His daughter’s child was 
with those who would take good care of 
him ; and even, the next day, almost, Rosa- 
lie might, if so she chose, again behold him, 
since tor that was needed only she should 
become the wife of Clarence Hartley. 

Much more did Mistress Camelford say; 
and poor doddering Sir Jonas Rathborne 
was again convinced, or said so, that his 
niece was a dear, good creature, and her 
most ardent wish his daughter’s welfare. 

“But you must confess, Augusta,’’ said 
the baronet, “that it is a very hard trial for 
my poor daughter to be bereft of her child, 
if onlv for a week or two.” and Sir Jonas 








began to weep ana wnine, something fike a 
spoiled child who has somehow lost a favor. 
ite toy, as he added : 

“And I shall sadly miss my little grand- 
son; he made me laugh so—was such a di- 
verting young rogue!” 

And as Mistress Camelford looked with 
profound contempt on the now imbecile old 
man, her thoughts were: 

“I must hurry forward this marriage, for 
the baronet is fast becoming perfectly idi- 
otic; and there must be no ground of dis- 

ate respecting the will which, so soon as I 
ve rendered Ros:lie independent of him, 
I shall compel him to sign.” 


‘ ‘When three months more—three months 
ef terrible anguish to Rosalie—had. passed 
away, she then consented to see again Clare 
ence Hartley. 

“At length she yields!’ was Mistress 
Camelford’s exultant thought. 

And, in truth, poor Rosalie had begun to 
waver; her craving to behold and to em- 
brace again her little Arthur, grew each 
day more and more impossible of appease- 
ment. 

Meantime, Mistress Camelford had con- 
trived to keep Rosalie’s present suitor in 
perfectly good humor with himself and the 
woman whom he loved, more deeply than 
might have been supposed from his seeming 
tranquil and patient wooing. 

Clarence Hartley came now, day after 
day, to the mansion of Sir Jonas Rathborne, 
and saw and conversed daily with Rosalie, 
though never was he long alone with her; 
Mistress Camelford would not yet trust her 
cousin so far as that. 

Hartley had several times of late, in his 
quiet way, urged Rosalie to name the day, 
which was to be the most happy of all his 
life; and, hearing him so speak, the poor 
girl would shrink and tremble, and would 
be near to revealing all the truth; but she 
would then see Mistress Camelford, with 
her cold, hard face; would remember her 
boy’s peril, so long as he remained within 
the clutch of such a woman, would be re- 
minded of that terrible threat, for just one 
moment forgotten, which Augusta held sus- 
pended above her head, and then would 
cower and be silent. 

Mistress Camelford chafed and fretted 
that the marriage she so ardently desired 
should be delayed week after week, month 
after month; it should be no lenger post- 
poned, on that she was resolved, or she 
might presently behold the wreck of her 
every hope, the ruin of all for which she 
had so long and indefatigably toiled, since 
more imbecile at almost every hour grew 
the baronet; and, worse thought to her 
than even that, it was not impossible that 
Arthur Gresham himself might ere long re- 
turn to Englund, and then? 

Mistress Camelford stamped and raved at 
the mere idea of what would happen then. 

On the particular day on which we have 
now arrived, Clarence Hartley had scarcely 
taken his leave, for that time, of Rosalie 
and Mistress Camelford, the door had not 
many moments closed behind him, when 
Augusta said, very impatiently : 

“Have you, Rosalie, lost ull desire again 
to behold your son ?” 

Rosalie’s answer was a shower of tears. 

“Oh! L cannot wed with him! I cannot,” 
groaned unhappy Rosalic, “dare not accom- 
plish such threefold treachery—tirst, to the 
man to whom you would compel me to give 
my hand; second, to my own heart; and 
last, and worst of ull, to him who now lies 
mouldering in his grave, far, far away ; and 
whose indignant spirit would appear and 
curse me for iny shameless renunciation of 
all that was pure and holy !” 

“You are resigned, then, never again to 
behold your son ¢’’ Mistress Camelford qui- 
etly, but very sternly, inquired. 

“No; oh, Heaven, no!” moaned Rosalies 
“but I dare not, as you would have me, buy 
him back to me—not even for my darling 
little Arthur dare I be guilty of deliberate 
infamy to a man who honestly loves me and 
trusts in the purity of my soul. Not even 
for my idolized boy dare | doom myself to 
undying remorse, to a deceit which | should 
then know myself forced to perpetuate ; and 
should tremble also lest, through some other 
than me, it should one day be disclosed, 
for,” and here Rosalie walked close to her 
cousin, and looked her fixedly in the face, 
“well I know, and so, too, do you, Augusta, 
what would happen then—Clarence Hartley 
would kill me !”” 

“Absurd !” sneered Mistress Camelford. 

“It is the truth; as firmly as am I are 
you convinced of that!’ was Rosalie’s re- 
sponse to her cousin’s derisive word and 
gesture; and Augusta was well convinced 
of the truth of that, which it was necessary 
she should appear entirely to discredit. 

“Seemingly so impassible there is a lat- 
ent hidden tire in Clarence Hartley’s breast 
which, if aroused, would consume those 
who had dared to brave its fury. The key 
to his true character was given to me by 
one who knew him well !” Rosalie said, and 
heavily sighed. 

And Mistress Camelford smiled, for she 
understood who it was that had been her 
cousiv’s informant in this, knew that Ro- 
salie was again thinking of Arthur Gresham, 
or rather, that he had, at that moment, ree 
turned more vividly to thoughts from which 
he was never entirely absent. 

i “I will now leave you to reflect and reap 











son with yoursell,” sald Augusta, “and will 
return in an hour to learn your final de- 
cision; employ well the time now given 
to you; and remember that your fate is 
now in your own hands, and will be what 
you shall choose to make it. A second hus- 
band, handsome, of noble disposition and 
with enormous wealth, which would be 
employed to gratify your every fancy; be- 
sides that Hartly’s devotion would soon 
win from you a love which at your age can- 
not long remain within the grave of one 
for ever lost to you, and presently you 
would find yourself, in your second mar- 
riage, for the first time a happy wife; no 
fleeting moments of delirious joy, snatched 
from amidst dread and peri, as hitherto 
only you have known, but a pure and tran- 
quil, and lasting happiness which, one day, 
you would bless me that I had promot- 

“Oh! forbear this mockery—no more, no 
more !”’ exclaimed Rosalie. 

“Only this, and I am gone,” resumed 
Augusta,—"reject, if you will, the destiny 
that I offer to you, and remain a widow; 
only remember, that in that case, you will, 
for all your life be childless, too!” 

And Mistress Camelford swept ,wita her 
usual grandeur, from the room. 

In about an hour she returned, and asked 
for a decision, for which she would no 
longer tarry, Rosalie said to her :— 

“You would have me perjure myself at 
thevery altar, to become the wife of Clar- 
ence Hartley; and only so, you tell me, 
may [ hope ever again to behold my child ?” 

“Talk not of perjury!” and Augusta 
smiled, and shrugged her meagre shoulders, 
as if she thought her cousin was speaking 
very absurdly. 

“I will call it what-you please, but such 
would be the act I should commit,” she 
continued, “that I must practise this vile 
deceit or my child is forever lost to me.” 

Augusta slightly bowed her head in as- 

sent. 
“But would he not be equally lost to me, 
should I do as you would have me?” ques- 
tioned Rosalie, and her cousin did not ans- 
wer, only looked coldly and kneenly at the 
interrogater. 

“The deceit with which I should enter 
into second nuptials, it would be impera- 
tive I should continue so long as should 
endure a marriage, the very foundation of 
which, on my side, would be vilest treach- 
ery, most abominable falsehood — deny- 
ing a first husband to obtain a second, how 
should I ever dare again, even to my own 
heart, to whisper his name, whom, do what 
you may with me, never shall I cease to 
mourn ?” 

Mistress Camelford again indicated, by 
her gestures only, that her cousin had 
made another very absurd obse wation. 

Rosalie understood, but took no heed of 
Angusta’s offensive manner. She went on 
to say: 

“Since the deceit into which you would 
drive me, must be lasting, how then should 
I be able, before the world, to acknowledge 
my poor boy ?” 

Rosalie gazed penctratingly, and as di- 
rectly as Mistress Camelford would suffer 
her to do, into that lady’s cold and shifting 
eyes, expecting to behold her troubled and 
confused ; but she saw nothing of the kind. 

Augusta was perfectly unembarrassed, 
and replied coolly and deliberately, show- 
ing that she had Leen quite prepared to 
hear that question, and was now equally 
ready to answer it. 

“You would not be permitted, that is very 
clear,” said Mistress Camelford. “publicly 
to own your son, but you would be able 
often to sec and to embrace him, and he 
would know you were his mother.” 

“And what, as he older grew?” Rosalie, 
panting with indignation, cried. “What 
would he think of a mother who was 
ashamed, and dared not own him ?” 

“You would make infamous every hour 
of my future life; would cause me to stalk 
through the world a living lie; would over- 
whelm me with eternal shame and remorse ; 
only that, when it should please you, I 
might creep into some corner, and crouch 
there, hidden with my darling boy—1my all 
of love, and pride, and joy on earth—and 
stealthily embrace him, as though I were a 
poor, unhappy, fallen wretch.” 

“Hearken to me, Rosalie,’’ began Augus- 
ta, with furious accents ; but Rosalie would 
not yet be interrupted, and proceeded: 

“I will not, Augusta, become that which 
you would mike of me, Should you kill 
my son, I will rejoin him and his father in 
the grave; but I will proclaim your infamy 
to the world, Augusta, and have still hope 
in the laws which you so recklessly defy.” 

“Once more,” Mistress Camelford savage- 
ly exclaimed, “I have spoken; act as I 
would have you, or never more behold your 
son. Where would be your evidence that [ 
had stolen him from you? Or were it even 
possible you could prove so much as that, 
none the less would he be lost to you for 
ever.” 

Rosalie weepingly reflected. Much was 
she prepared to sacrifice that her boy might 
be restored to her, but not to commit that 
which Mistress Camelford had demanded of 
her. 

Rosalie’s silence was now too greatly ir- 
ritating to Augusta’s patience ; so presently 
she exclaimed ; 
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THE ALBION. 

















“Imough ot this! Wall you become the 
wife of Clarence Hartley? For the last 
time, your answer—yes or no.” 

“Yes and no, do | reply to your question,” 
gaid Rosalie; and her cousin was at last 

rised, and greatly puzzled. 

“Yes and no! What can you mean?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes if you shall accept the conditions I 
am about to propose to you. No,” proceed- 
ed Rosalie, “if I may become his wife but 
on the terms you have already dictated to 
me—that way, consider all concerning 
Hartley and myself entirely ended, and I 
will trust, first to Heaven and next to hu- 
man laws for the recovery of my little sou 





from the hands which have so barbarously 


stolen him from me.” 

“Am IL really to be baffled by her, now 
that | have gone so far, gnd when 1 have 
reached the very threshold of that without 
which all the rest, that has yone before, 
will be as nothing? Will she dare thus 
to brave me? Ob,if she should—if she 
shoukl?” 

These were the unspoken thoughts of 
Mistress Camelford as she rapidly paced the 
room. 

Stopping suddenly before Rosalie, and 
striving to conceal a rage she found it im- 

ible to subdue, she muttered : 

» Well, I will listen to your conditions,” 
—and she dwelt strongly, and with malig- 
nant irony, on the latter word; “that will 
cost me only a little patience, and I can 

you that.” 

“Well, then,” resumed Rosalie, “I must 
disclose myself to Clarence Hartley as I re- 
ally am; he must know the history of my 
past life ; and if then he shall desire to wed, 
not Rosalie Rathborne, but Rosalie Gresh- 
am, the widow of his triend; will promise 
to be as a father to the boy, whom you must 
restore to me ; then will I, for my son’s sake, 
and that you, Augusti, may obtain that 
fortune for which already you have so deep- 
ly sinned””—and Rosalie’s look was almost 

itying as she said this—*then will I sacri- 

Boe myself, strive to stifle the dearest and 
most cherished remembrances of my heart, 
and become the wife of Clarence Hartley.” 
, Augusta’s eyes tlashed fire. 

“What insane words are those which you 
have spoken to me?” she raved. “Or do 
you think that Lam mad?” 

“IT would that [ might believe so,” Rosa- 
lie retorted, very quietly; “for madness, 
cousin, would be the only possible excuse 
for your great wickedness. You have turn- 
ed my father’s heart against me; have used 
his failing mind to profit you in your evil 
work; have made of him a passive, unre- 
sisting instrument in your hands; and you 
have robbed me of the only solace that 
Heaven had left to a misery which can end 
only with my life!” 

j And bitter tears wept Rosalie once again. 

Mistress Camelford turned away, as if 
about to leave the room. 

“You reject, then, my conditions? I wag 
certain that you would,” said Rosalie. 

“Yes,” shouted Augusta, returning, and 
walking quickly, and with ferocious ges- 
tures, buck to Rosalie, whom she closely ap- 
proached—*yes, and invoke what power you 
may, human or divine, never more do you 
behold your son.” 

“I have been a disobedient daughter, but 
Heaven, who knows how greatly already I 
have suffered for that fault, will, for my 
innocent child’s sake, at least, have pity on 
me now!” Rosalie cried, resignedly, 

“And atter having so long deceived your 

nt lover, you now would dare to tell 

im how prettily you have duped and tri- 
fled with his love!” Augusta said, savage- 
ly and disappointedly, 

“No, indeed,” Rosalie mournfully replied, 
“I should not dare, with my own lips, to 
avow my long and culpable silence concern- 
ing that which, but for you, Augusta, he 
had long since known; and so noble is the 
generosity of Clarence Hartley's nature, 
that the lover would have been, most cer- 
tain am I, converted into a lasting friend 
to the son of him whom he so well es- 
teemed.” 

“You would, then, I presume,” Augusta 
said, “write to him.” 

“Yes,” was Rosalie’s response, very 
meaningly given; “and shall write now, in 
any case; and for fear of accidents, will 
myself deliver my too long-delayed confes- 
sion into his hands!” 

Backwards and forwards, round and 
across the room, now paced Mistress Cam- 
elford, her brain in a whirl, that all its 
skilful plotting was on the very brink of 
most complete discomfiture. 

She would see herself compelled to re- 
store to its agonized mother the child of 
which so crneily and suddenly she had been 
bereaved—for Augusta had made known to 
Sir Jonas Kathborne whac she had done, 
and he would be made a witness against her; 
and Clarence Hartley's sense of justice wag 
80 great,-that however he might deem hime 


eelf wronged, he would not suffer wrong, 
especially that which was indeed an atro- 
cious crime, to be committed on another, 
not even on the woman who had trifled with 
his dearest hopes. 

» Ali this flashed through Mistress Camel. 
ford’s mind as she now paced the apart 
ment, and made her perfectly frantic. 

b And of that which would be even worse 








1Ur ner FO Dear tNah ull WHlen we have Aal- 
ready noted did Augusta think. Hartley 
would not believe the tale of his friend’s 
death, would seek him, and would find him 
living, and Rosalie and Arthur Gresham 
again would meet—in greater happiness 
than e’er before, would they be reunited. 
Augusta sat, and soon grew almost calm 
again, and presently she positively smiled; 
but it was not, could not, on her face, be a 
pleasant smile. However, smile assuredly 
she did. It was evident that her thoughts 
had turned into a more agreeable channel, 
that there was something yet to which she 
hopefully could cling. 
ie, too, had all this while been 
thinking and reflecting, and she was weep- 
ing; which vlone was sufficient proof that 
her thoughts and reflections were of a very 
sot quality to those of Mistress Cam- 


At length the latter said, “You have fair. 
ly conquered me, cousin, and I will endeav- 
or to yield with a good grave to that which 
IT have not, known how to prevent.” 

“What is it you mean?” Rosalie very 
anxiously asked. 

“Simply, that as I perceive now, that it 
would be impossible to cause you wed with 
Clarence Hartley as I could have wished, 
and as I still believe would have been best, 
why, write to him,as you have said you 
will; since, on reflection, 1 have come to 
think, that so great is his love for you, he 
will forgive the little deceit of which al- 
ready he has been the victim; and, Rosalie 
Rathborne impossible to him, will be glad 
to ask for wife, the widow of his departed 
friend.” 

“You really accede to my conditions? 
You really consent that I shall write to 
Clarence tley?”’ Rosalie asked, doubt- 


ingly. 

“What else could I do?’’—and Mistress 
Camelford shrugged her shoulders—“since 
you will be so obstinate, and will run so 

a risk of rendering impossible to you 
wealth and happiness to which so cer- 
tainly I would have guided you.” 

“What mystery is here?” was now Rosa- 
lie’s thought. 

“I will not, Rosalie, pretend that I am 
not both vexed and grieved,’ continued 
Augusta; “but since you are so determined 
in your resolution, prepare your letter to 
Clarence Hartley, and when he is here to- 
morrow, you can, as you have said, deliver 
it to him with your own hands.” 

Augusta paused; but Rosalie did not 
speak, she was so perfectly amazed, so ut- 
terly confounded and bewildered by the 
woman who kept on dealing forth such 
strange and unexpected words. 

As Rosalie remained silent, Mistress 
Camelford just added : 

“Good-night, Rosalie—we shall, I hope, 
be, henceforth, better friends than hitherto, 
at all events, since Clarence Hartley’s re- 
turn.”’ 


And with a half-bow, and with what Mis- 

tress Camelferd really believed was a very 
bewitching smile, this arch plotter quitted 
the apartment to go and comfort poor, old, 
and now silly, Sir Jonas Rathborne. 
4 Left to herself, Rosalie could, undisturb- 
ed, cogitate and strive to detect where lay 
the duplicity which she was certain was 
hidden amidst that which Augusta had 
last, and with such great plausibility 
spoken. 

Mistress Camelford might, however, in 
reality believe, that when Hartley should 
have been told all that he had yet to learn 
respecting Rosalie, that even then, he would 
continue to love his friend’s widow, and be 
anxious still to make her his wife; but Ro- 
salie, while thus striving to account for her 
cousin’s so suddenly altered tone and man- 
ner, felt well convinced that Clarence Hart- 
ley would desire in the future nothing more 
than opportunities to protect and to be- 
friend her. 

And as for the letter which Rosalie would 
presently write, if Mistress Camelford hoped 
to prevent its reaching him for whom it 
would be intended, greatly would she tind 
herself deceived, for, surely as she had said 
it, would Rosalie with her own hands deliv- 
er that letter to him who was now her lov- 
er, and formerly her husband's best and 
truest friend. 

On the following morning, Hartley had 
called on his now usual visit to the mansion 
of Sir Jonas Rathborne, and was chatting 
pleasantly with Mistress Camelford, who 
was feeding him with assurances that the 
heart of Rosalie was perfectly his own, and 
that very joyfully would she soon go with 
him to the altar; when Rosalie, with a seal- 
ed letter in her hand, entered the apart- 
ment, and for one at least of these two, 
po 4 agreeably interrupted their conversa- 


Rosalie had not expected to find Hartle: 
there, had not known of his arrival, whic 
was much earlier than had been his custom, 
and so, started, trembied, and was in great 
confusion. 

“Ah! the letter!” Mistress Camelford 
exclaimed ; and then, softly to Rosalie, and 
asif wishing to spare her the painful em- 
barrassment which she would feel, in her- 
self presenting the letter, said, “Permit 
me!” and lightly, but quickly, drew from 
Rosalie’s hand, that most important epistle. 

Our heroine had not thought of such an 
occurrence, and so, was, of course, surprised, 
and unvrevared to resist and 





pravent. it. 


‘she next moment Kosalie was glid that her 
cousin so relieved her, for Augusta 
walked directly over to Hartley, and gave 
the letter to him—that, Rosalie saw; and 
heard Mistress Camelford say : 

“I pray you Mr. Hartley to read that let- 
ter in the privaey of your own library—and 
not till then !”’ 

Hartley bowed, and placed the epistle 
safely away in his pocket-book. 

And now, feeling well satisfied that Clar- 
ence Hartley would presently know all the 
truth, that she had rendered further and 
vile trickery impossible to her cousin, Ro- 
salie hurried from the presence of a man 
to whom she had written that which would 
but too terribly enlighten him. 

When Rosalie had quitted the apartment, 
Hartley cared not longer to remain there. 
He was anxious to be again at home, that 
he might read a letter which, though given 
to him by the hand of Mistress Camelford, 
had in reality, as he had good reason to 
believe, been written to him by Rosalie 
herself. 

Tremblingly, on the next day, did Rosa- 
lie await the coming of Clarence Hartley, 
indeed she had great doubt that he would 
come at all, but he did arrive and in good 
time, his face beaming with delight; ten- 
derly pressed Rosalie’s hand, and with no 
allusion then or after to the letter which 
had been written to him, entreated that 
Rosalie would name the day when she 
would graeiously condescend to become the 
wife of a man who would count his very life 
as nothing if its sacrifice might procure but 
one hour of additional happiness to the 


woman whom he devotedly loved. 


Rosalie was entirely overcome by her 
suitor’s generosity, and yielded herself toa 
fate she had very sincerely, and very earn- 
estly striven to avoid; and Mistress Camel- 
ford very gladly undertook to arrange the 

liminaries of a marriage which she had 
one her utmost to promote. 

In great glee was now Mistress Camel- 

‘ord. 


, “I told you how it would be!’ she said, 
exultingly, to Rosalie. “And how noble he 
is—not one word of the deception which 
had been practised on him, and concerning 
which, should he continue silent, you, cous- 
in, must forbear from all allusion; so will 
— of both of you be best se- 
c > 


“My boy—my little Arthur? You will 
now give him back to me, will you not, Au- 
gusta?” pleaded Rosalie. 

“Oh, fear not !’’ smiled Augusta. “I have 
written for his return; but so far away is 
he, and so near your second weddii g day, 
that you will be for the second time u wife 
before, by possibility, he can be restored to 
your longing arms.” 

Those words smote heavily to the poor 
mother’s craving heart. 

In a little more than a fortnight after its 
arrangement, the marriage between Rosalie 
and Clarence had taken place. 

Rosalie had asked for no delay; she had 
resigned herself to that which had become 
inevitable. 

Poor Rosalie! her thoughts were of her 
first husband, even while pronouncing those 
— vows which bound her to a sec- 
ond. 

Sir Jonas Rathborne had not sought to 
busy himself with the matters which had 
been proceeding around him; had, indeed, 
grown to be a perfect cypher in his own 
mansion, and was, in fact, in mind and body 
sinking fast. 

Mistress Camelford’s fear was lest the 
baronet should by some stray remarks of 
whose consequence he would not be aware, 
mar the completion of that which she at 
last had brought to the very verge of suc- 


cess. 

Therefore Mistress Camelford 
her uncle, and very easily, that his health 
would not permit him to be present at his 
daughter’s nuptials. 

Clarence Hartley's mansion and that of 
Sir Jonas Rathborne were but a very few 
miles apart, and to this near home of her 
husband’s was Rosalie, by Hartley, most 
joyfully conducted—a wedding tour had not 

me the fashion in the days of which we 
are now writing; and two days after Rosa- 
lie’s marriage and departure from her fath- 
er’s house, the baronet’s will had been sign- 
ed, sealed, and properly attested, and there- 
in was Augusta Camelford, his well-beloved 
niece, constituted sole inheritess of all and 
everything of which Sir Jonas Rathborne 
should die possessed. 

But for all that Mistress Camelford felt 
that she was not yet secure in her hopes of 
the baronet’s fortune. 

“If Arthur Gresham will but remain 
where now he is,’ was Augusta’s uneasy 
thought, until the baronet is in his grave— 
which even now is yawning for him—how 
welcome, then, would be to me the cowardly 
Villian’s return.” 

And Mistress Camelford clenched her 
hands, and compressed closely her thin lips. 

It was about three weeks after the mar- 
riage day that Mistress Camelford while 
walking near her uncle’s mansion, was 
startled by the sudden appearance of a man 
who darted from amidst some bushes. 

“What does your coming portend?” ask- 
ed Augusta of this man, whom she immedi- 
ately recognized to be her agent. 

_ “I have come to tell you that the child ia 








ucuur viurveda rortn Adam Burford. 

“Dead!” echoed Mistress Camelford ; and 
then, after a short pause, and looking keen- 
ly into her agent’s face, “So soon!” she ex- 
claimed. 


“He went off very suddenly!” said he, 
with a most hideous leer. 

Mistress Camelford smiled curiously, but 
instantly checked that smile, and said, 
striving to fix on her tace a sorrowful ex- 
pression— 

“The poor boy’s death is to me a most 
unexpected blow, and how will his mother 
endure the terrible truth?” 

“The boy was seized with sudden convul- 
sions, and was gone in no time?’’? Adam 
presently said. 

“And he is positively dead?” Augusta 
asked again, and with the same keen look 
as before. 

“Of course he is, poor little fellow; my 
wife will tell you all about it; she isn’t far 


“You have brought her with you?”’ Mis- 
tress Camelford hastily inquired. 

“Yes,” was the response; “and she is 
close at hand, if you would like to see her.”’ 

“I shall have occasion for her, but not at 
this moment,” said Augusta, and expressed 
her satisfaction that Margaret had come 
with her husband. 

“And, moreover,’ Burford resumed, as he 
handed a paper to his employer, “here is 
proof that will convince you beyond all 
doubt of the child’s death.” 

It was the certificate of little Arthur's 
decease, all in due form, and not a doubt 
could now linger in Mistress Camelford’s 
mind that Roslie’s son had ceased to live, 

Augusta placed money in her agent's 
hand, as she said to him: 

“You have heen very faithful to me im all 
the transactions in which | have employed 
you, and [ shall not forget that which was 
our agreement!”’ 

“I was quite sure of that, ma’am, or 
else——’’ Mistress Camelford flashed on the 
man a terrible look, and he stopped abrupt 
ly in his speech, and said no more. 

A messenger was despatched to Rosalie, 
to say that her cousin must see her aa soon 
as possible. 

“My boy has returned! She is about to 
give him back to me, it can be only that !’’ 
Rosalie, with glad anticipation thought, 
and flew fast as swiftest horses could bear 
her, to the meeting which Augusta had de- 
sired. 

Conducted to Augusta’s most private 
apartment, she found there Mistress Cam- 
elford herself, and with her, a woman who 
wept and trembled as Rosalie appeared be- 
fore her. 

That woman was Margaret Burford, the 
patiently suffering, and all-enduring wife 
of_Mistress Camelford’s fearful agent. 

“Poor Rosalie,” Augusta said, with seem- 
ing sorrow, “prepare your heart for tidings 
which will sorely test its power to suffer.” 

“Arthur! my darling boy!” almost 
shricked Rosalie, for it was only of him 
she thought, it was through him only she 
could be struck. 

“It was to this good creature, to Margaret 
Burford, that I had confided him, and you 
will believe that she was kind to him.” 
Augusta said. 

“Qh! none can know how dearly I loved 
him!’ moaned Margaret. 

Rosalie had every faith in Margaret Bur- 
ford, and rightly so, for she was all, and 
far more and better that Mistress Camel- 
ford had, but an instant before, pronounced 
her. 

“Margaret told, amidst her sobs and 
tears, the story, precisely as we have al- 
ready heard it, of little Arthur’s death, and 
the last words were spoken to ears that 
heard not, for no sooner had Rosalie 
learned from one, whose truth she could 
not doubt, that her darling boy had gone 
forever from her, than consciousness mer- 
cifully deserted her, and she sank prostrate, 

A second messenger was despatched to 
Hartley’s mansion, this time to that gentle- 
man himself, to say that Rosalie’s father, 
feeling himself very unwell, entreated that 
his daughter might be permitted to remain 
with him until the following day. 

Of course that request was granted by 
Clarence Hartley. 

At noon on the following day, Rosalie, 
shattered, crushed, in mind and body both, 
was about to tetter to the carriage, which 
was to bear her back to that house, new 
her home. 

Augusta offered her arm to assist Rosa- 
lie from the mansion, but it was rejected 
shudderingly ; and as Rosalie shrunk 
cher cousin, she said feebly : 

“Touch me not! Go, pray to heaven for 
pardon—hope it not from me !” 

ee mean you?” Augusta nervously 


asked. 
oa" have killed my child!” replied Ro- 


e. 
Mistress Camelford violently started. . 
“You took him from his mother, and so 
he pined away, and died. What are you, 
then, if not a——shall I say the word ?” 
asked Rosalie; but with no tears; her 
bereavement was as yet too fresh, too 
greatly torturing, the time had not yet 
come for that solace which tears can brin: 
te the heart. which athorsics =~ Le 
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Biv, AskD) 
~ Railroad Bonds, |——| — 
mee sy Oswego& Fox R. wm 8s, mage J&I) « o 
Pacafie of Missour } ° 68,G-00001888, FRA) 9+ 
do 2m 7e..c..eceeees189), IRI] SH | -- 
do Carondelet B. 1 m Gsg °93, AKO}. 18 
Paducah and Memphis 1 m 73, g, 1902, FAA) «+ : 
Painsville and Young’n 1 m 7s,g, 1902,M&N| +» : 
a pe RR, Ist m 7s g,.. a 5, A&O} 100 : 
Gen m 73... “1897, A&O} 100 H 
.. — Danville 1 m 7s....0s+00 +1903) ee : 
Paris and Decatur] m 7s, g «+... 22.1892, I&I) oe : 
Paterson Newark and N Y 1m 78,.e.s.0+00+, #2 : 
Pekin, Lincoln and Dect’r 1 m 7s, 1900, F&A) $5 : 
Peninsula, Mich. C & N W, 1 7s, 1898, M&S} 100 
Pennsylvania 1 m 63..cceseeeeees -1880, J& J) 1044 
do 15%| . 
do al J 103 > 
do 1m R-g.,. cosaccoseostlGs AKO 106 oe 
Pennsylv. and Delaware | m 7s, 1903, J&J.| 93 97 
. do and New York | m 7s, 1896, J&D | 109 
Penob on ~ b hha 5 A&O| o : 
do ya AKO! « 4 
Peoria and mite Val'y a m 8s, 1893, J&J., oe : 
Peoria and Hanuibal 1 m 8s.....-. 1878, J&J; +. : 
Poona, Wekin avd Jack’ville } m 7s. "94.J&J) 70 0 
Feor's and Rock I. vac 78, Zeoee 1H, Pan jl 
‘ AS 
do d ) 
Phil., Wilm’n and Baltim’e és, 
Pitts. Cin. and St. Louis 1 m 7. 
Pittsbu: 8 and Connellevilie 1m 7s, 1895,J&J} 1024 | 105 
neeek902 MAN] WO] a. 
Pitts. Ft. W. and Chi. ad 7 
lo do 2mi% 
do do 3m7 ° 
Pitts., Virg. and Char’ton 1 » 190° os 
Port Huron and L, Mich lm 7s,¢°99, M&N| 15 25 
Portland and ae 3 m fis,’95 ,A&O] oe oo 
Portiand and Ogdb’g1 7” oe 70 
do do Vt. div. 1 2 's 65 75 
Port Royal 1 m 78, g.e6. «ees 7 “ 
Potsdam and Watertown | oT 
Quiacy and Toledo | m 73. or 65 
Quincy and Warsaw 1 m 8,. om ee 
Quincy and Palmyra } m 8s. 50 
Reading and Columbia | m ee . 
Rensselaer and Saratoga 1m 117 ee 
Richm’d and Danv'le con. m 6s, 75-90, M&N| 6% o 
ee os and “wore 1 m 6s...... on ory 
mis oT ee 
wichmota and Petersburg m ts. o oo 
TD TS.cccsccccscoos * 
Lee sD “fork River and Chesapeake ..2 m 8s} ee 
Roe R. J. and St. L’s 1» Teg. 1918 F&A! 10 14 
end Warn and O’b’g 8. F. 7s,...1891 A&G, 92 
Rondout and Oswego 1 m 73......1890, J&J| 20 30 
Rutlaod 1m 88... scccrecereees! 2, M&N ee 
4 equipment 86.....000+00-8 M&S) os ee 
1880, MaN ee 70 
Sacramento Valley i Meccacccccecsccssecogs 60 eo 
Saginaw Val’y and St. L1 m 8s, 1892. M&S} .. oe 
Sand’y, Mansfi’d and New’k | m 7s, 1909,J&J| 94 97 
Saratoga and Whitehall 1 m 7s.,.1886, M&S 100 . 
Savannab and Charleston 1 m 7s, 1889, J&J,  «. 45 
ferent Susq. 1 Mm 78, Zeeee vevesse] ce ee 
Scioto and Hock’ every 1 m 7s, 1896, M&N} 88 92 
Seaboard and Roanoke | m 7s,....1881, F&A) .. oo 
Selma and Gulf end 1 m 8s, 1890, laid. - 
Selma, Marion and Mem. | m 8s..1889, M&S se ee 
Selma, Rome and Delton 1m Maso) 87,A&0, -- 25 
Shamo. V’ley aud Votts'le | m 7s, 1901, J&J| + 101 
Sheboyg, and Fon-du-lac | m 7s, 1884, J&D) Disy| 91y 
Shore Line, Conn., 1 m 7s, 1880, M&S......) 100 ee 
Sioux City and St. Paul 1 m 8s..e000.M&N] «. 8i 
Smithtown and Port Jederson | M..e.-ee0-4 + 15 
Sodus Poiot and Southern........ seese] ee oe 
South and North Alabama e 1 m &s, '90, J 65 70 
South Carolina | m 63...... ...1882-88, J@J) oe e 
South Georgia and Florida 1 m 7s, 88, JkT, 18 to 
South Pacific L, G, 1 m 6s: 6, g...1888, J&J] 62) .. 
South Side (L. 1.) 1 m 78.02.+000-.1887, M 5) oo 
Go SPL 2M Thcccccccrsseecesseeoes] TH +0 
do 1 m extension 7s, 1892, M&S.....] 20 25 
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South mm, Va.1 = BSrecee —_ %, J&D 





2m coccceccs 1008-OR, &IT c> 1 Se 

Southern Central (NY ) i ie, 1899, F&A.) TOM] TTH 
Southern Minnesota 1 m Ss... .1378-88. J&d] O° | ee 
Southern Pacific, Cal., 1m GSgrecescoccsee.| VON] ++ 
Southwe-tern (Ga. ) F. D. con, Ta, ..066.1836] 5° ee 
Springfield and Iii. 8'n 1 m 4s, g 1899, F&A} 20 | ss 
Steubenv’e and Ind. 1 m 6s....1884, various} 52 83 
St. Jo. and Council Bret, oa 10s, 1892, M&S] *s ee 
St. Jos. and Den. aga? Le BD.) m Ssg, 99, F&A - 
do io W.D 1m 8s, 1900, F&A} 3 | se 
St. ar Alton and r. H. 1 m 7s, 1894, = ill 

do =. 2m 75,......18M, F& oo 9% 
do 25 income 7s, "4, WAN, oa 
St. Lett and Iron M’tain 1 m 7s,..."92, FRA 3 ed 
do 2m 7s* g,’97, M&D ipa 
St. L., ond 8. Eastern con. m 7s, ye i 10 
do do 1 m cons. 73, g,1902, Man} ,35 | 90 
St. Louis, Jackson & Chi 1 m 7s, 1894, AkO | 104 | 15 
St. L., Kan. City and N’ro . m 78, 18%5,J&J3| *: bend 
St. i, Vandalia and T. H. 1 m 1s, 1897, Jad] ee 
St. Paul and Pacific 1 m 7s, g,.... 1892, J&J +6 ed 
Sullivan and Erie 1 m 7s....+0+.1886, MAN] °° id 
Sunbury and Erie 1 m TSyee ees ry A&o| 100 os 
Sunbury and Lewiston | m 7s, g, A&O| °° 30 
Suspen. Bride and Erie Junc. | m 73...cs00 50 "3 
Syra., Bing’ton and N. Y. 1 m 7s, 1877, A&€ 2 ee 
Terre Haute and Ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-94, A&G| 102 | oe 
Texas and Pacific LG. 1 m 7s....1912, J&d| *9 | 2) 
Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1 m 7s g,"03F&A] oe 
fol, Canada 8. & Detroit | m 7s, g, 1906 J&d 34 39 
Tol, Logans. and Bur. 1 m 7s, 1884, F&a| © | + 
Tol., Peor. and War 1 m E.D° 7s, 1894, J&P} 89 ee 
do ao 1m W.D.7s...1806, F&A] 54 | oe 
do do 2 m W.D. 7s, 1886, A&O,| 85 | +7 
do cous. M 7S+0001910. M&NI =. | 39 

Tol. Wav'a aud W’ ro im 7s, 189, Fea 9% tty 
do ao 2 m 78... od oe 

do do equip. 78, 2 10 
dé do cons. m 7 36 E 
du 1 m Bt.L div 73,1900 eee 67 | %@ 

















3. 
Troy, Salem and Rutiand 1 in 
Union aud Logansport | m 7s, 
Unwn Pacific | m 6s, g,.. 
do Land Grant 7 
do lncome 10s,., 
do Sink. F. &s, g, 
Union Pacitic S’n B. 1m 
Utica and Black River 1 m7 
Utica, Ithaca and El. 1 m. 7s, g, 
Vermont aud Canada new m 3s 
Vermont and Mass RR. 1 m 6s 
Vermont Central 1m 7s 
> 2m ise. 








































equip 8s.. oeeee-1876-77, M&M) oe ee 
Vicks. Ss Meridin 1 m end 7s. 2009, = - 
do do —- 2D eNd T8..000004.'0, J ee 
Vineland, N J,1 m 78..2.+. ae 
Virginia and Tenn. m 6s eves 72 
d do 4th m 8s.. 63% 
Warren RR, | m 7s....+000- ee 
Go. 2 Micccccace 95 
Warren and Franklin 1m 7s. 84 
Watert’n and Rome | m 7s,.. eo 
Weste’r and Phil cons m 7s... o 
West’n Alabama | m 8s,..... 
do cons g’d m 83,..e.ee6 es 
West’a, Maryland end 1 m 6s.. 106 
do usend | m 6s.... ee 
de end 2 m fs..... . 
West’n N Carolina E D1 m 8s......'90, SKI +e o* 
West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, g. een: Ora] &9 
Western Pennsylvania RR. 63,...1893, AKO} 79 no 
do do P. b. 1 m Gs, 96,J&d] 85 . 
Western Union | m 78,........++-1896, J&J| 100} 101 
West Jersey KR. debenture 6s... 1883, M& 85 o 
GO LM OB. ec ceeeeesenes Ja&J.| 100 on 
do cousm s. eoee’ 97, ARO] 106 3 
West Wisconsin 1 m /s, So pA-8T, J&J} 52 54 
do Int pay .n n Tag. 1884, J&J| 49 50 
Wilmington and Rea jing | m 7s, 1900, AKO} = 36 e 
do ao 2m 73-000 01902, I&J} 6 
Wilmington and Weldon 8S F 7sg, 1896, J&J} 100 | 104 
w. _ and Kuth'ford end 1 m 8s, "87,d&d) oe Pry 
do unent 1m 8s, °87,d&d] oe 50 
w. Col and Augusta 1 m 7s....1900, "IkD) 35 
Winona ard St, Peters 1 m 7s,.... -06.-d&d] ss 90 
do do 2 M 78.0005 eeeee-MA&N| 75 7 
Wiscons.n Central 1 m 78....++00.1901, J&J' 10 or 
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Bank Stocks. 
. 4 4 
a I - 
< b> a] oe 
Names oF Suevuniriss. £ a E € 
8 1 
6 |e | S/4 
: IN» 
00 
Merchants moment Sekt apen 00)28) | .. 
City Netoual cove oe sees es oe 
Co umercial National.......00.| 500,000) 100 155 17) 
Un‘on Stock Yards National....| 100,000) 100/15¢ | . 
M:r-:hant’s Sav. Loanand Trust| 1,600,000) 100/)57 os 
os o enn See coces Ba ic . on 
hibderni oking Association) .... ep 
Prairie State Loan and Trust../ .... H 3 
Naxional Bank of Lilimois......; 500,000) 100/112 4 
German National.....cccsse--| 600000) 10u) ., /122 
Gorman Savings....+0++--+- 200,000, .. , co 
Corn aa National Bank.| 50,09 100/275 ee 
H me seeereeeseccoss 000; 100) go | 95 
Cc Pty tional .....sec6s + 200,000) L& | 75 | $5 
F delity Sav. Ban & Safe Dep.) .... ..: 
loternstional Bamm.coseserees|  .... H ee 
Germania = socceeeessoss scoee H oe _ 
Cnine Savin es, Ina. & Trust. A a é x 
‘ay ns. Sees SB ahe os 
Morel, enh, “av.BE doce : fe - 
Traters’ National Rank... . see ° ee e 
Hite and Leather oseees £00.04) .. | 69 ive 
11. Trust and Savings Bank. ., 1.6 1100 1105 
City and Coauty Bonas, 
Thizren City T's...ccccees. eee oe (IDG) oe 
a eee Ta. Sh rt d ter. eves Tr) > 
Long dates. eee » |109 dy 
bebe Vi w Weer Laan Te, . eos | oo | oe vi | 
Linco.n Perk fonds is. tees oe | 92% 
South Park Bonds 7s. . coos | oe | 92K] 
West Va k Conds 18 ....-00-+. -- | 90 | 97 


city Ra'lways 


Jouth Di 7isi01...-cceewe sees ewes. 100 145 e 





Wa do 100 |.50 eo 
W.st ai Seo 00 07 | ee 
Nomwn de 500,000 190 424 (}12 
Misceliapeous. 

C lume* & Chisago Dock ....; 1,600,00€) ..) -. | 35 
Ciamber ot Commerce. ...e.| 990, ad 100 | w ™”4 
Chicavo Gas Light * Coke .. 135 |.. 
Coicag> Gas Co. 10 p.c. Bonds, ito00 eo es = ° 
North Chicago Rolling Mills | 3 sone 38 
Pallman Palace “re «seee] 5,800, 81 
Traders’ Insurance of Chicago. sol ~ | 8 i 
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| Corrected Weekly by W. L Matson, Banke: 
Hantsorp, Conn. 
| s|é 
State, me O~ ~ Railroad a = é 
| nds, ot s +} 
| < = . 
| _ °o < 
Comentient State Bonds... sees-+00- « js (HO 
| do do (untaxable)..) .. jt.2 ‘il4 
Hartord City ee ne sees ee [US |:05 
| Hortford City Bonds (R. R.). ~. [led [108 
| Mvetford City oudeyrark)” oeercoece a 08 [05 
| Hartford City Bonds (Capitol) untax eo =jth2 [bis 
| Santee Town Bonds....+.0.++.. ee tow [102 
Hrtford Town Boniis, untaxable.... e» jto7 |10) 
\H arti’d, Providence and Fishaill RX. oe (104 [106 
| Connecticut Western RE. Bonds .. . . 4 | 
| Cyanecticut Vally RR. Bonds........ « 80 62 
| 
} Bank Stocks, 
| Harttord National.. 100 ,160 ;162 
| Po@nix Nattonal. Wo [155 [157 
| Farmers’ and Mechanic wo [128 |100 
| C,anecticut River.. 50 | 50 | $5 
/ State... os 00 |l20 | 22 
) C ty Nation: oe ‘ 100 «| 107 110 
| Crarter Oak on! ° 190/128 [130 
\ American National. ° wo | 6 7 
| M rcantile Natio -| 100 Juza [127 
ona Nation 0 (125 ([h'7 
| | First National... +| $00 125 [130 
N tional Exchang ° 57 6) | 65 
| Mirtford TruSt..s.sees...- »| 100) | 1U6 | 108 
| Co inecticut Trust.... .. -| 100 | 90 | 96 
\ Unite. States Trust...scecsessees 100 93 
| fire Insurance Stocks, 
| 
| Alas Incurance..,. 100 85D 
| Hoe Fue ...s0 100 231 (983 
| Mhurclerc. ~s00 100 (155 =| 260 
| Comnectiout -. 100 [133/137 
| Pawmig ....... 100 [t54 | ts7 
National .... vs 100 [145 [148 
| Onent, 100 (127) | 180 
Steam boiler 40 | 6) | 08 
| Life Insurance Stocl s, 
Travelers .-ss, 100 (172 «175 
1 2 1 | ow 
100/150 (500 
100 | 9) 95 
Hartford 100 | 65 75 
| Mar.ford Accident....-cos-see oe -| 0 [6s | 75 
| Rallroad Stochs. 
} 
| Hurtford and Wethersheld Horse.....; 00 |S 
| New Yors, New Haven and Hartford.| 60 iss 134 
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5 | Sucuniries. x PayaBie. a 
a= 4 

ee 5 § 

u i a = = 
i * iss) vay & Nov.) o 
‘ do «.(Gold)| 1900 |Jan. & July. | .. a 
§ {Louisiana ......| 1907 |May & Nov. | 15 45 
6 |Pennsylva.(Gold)| .... |Peb. & Aug ° oo 
6 Jan. & Jui ee 
6 40 
6 61 
5 |Borton City.....| 1899 [Jan. & July. [10s 105 
5 |Massachusetts....| 188% |April & Uct. | 105 5 
fA do ee 804 |May & Nov, j|.04 Vert 
6 do eee. | [889 Jan. & July. [101 105 
5 du «. | 00 * do |: dua 

do eves} [8t@ [Moy & Nov, ry «e 
6 | t. Louis..... eee] USea [May & Nov. | 98 Ody 
& | Virgimia.........| 1888 | an. & July. | 37 4a 
4ailroad (Voitar) Bonds, 
A. &G.W istmor 1962 Jac. & July. ., ee 
7 |Alabama & Cha'- 
1 tanecgs..(Gold'; 1889 | Jo do ss os 
Bolt & Potomac, 1 | 
? Maw Line st 
* Mort. Gold S’n 
i'ds gua’t’d by 
Penn, & Nor’r 
Central KR . | 19ib |april & Oct, | 90 92 
do (Tunnel) do.| 1911 | fen. & July. | 93 Ty 
7 |Cen of N.JCon M) isd |J.4J.& A400.) 63 ws 
Vent. Pa .(Gold)| (896 Jian. & Juy. | vo 6 
whic. «lton ls 
- M = tguge......| 1893 | do do |. 
6 |Vetroit & Mil. Ist 
6 Mortgnge......| 1875 |May & Nov. | 35 45 
g 2nd do do,...| in75] do ~ 35 45 
7 )orie Ist Mort....| 1676 do ee 
1 2nd 1879 aarch & Sept. - “ 
1 do3rd * iss3 | do do - 
7 south ** 1880 | 4 pril & Oct, “ os 
7 do Sth iss5 Uiune & Dec. : ee 
7 | (taped Rapids ‘x ' 
Indiana ist M, ' . 
uar. by Pitts. 
i bt. Wayne...) 1889 |Jan. @ July. | 2 93 
7 |.iawois Central,.| 1876 [April & Get, | ., ao 
7 |Murietta & Cin. 
(Ex. 45, per $)..| 1891 |Meb. & Aug. | 99 9 101 
7 |Mo., Kans.& Tex! (904 |Feb. & Aug. | 56 58 
8 | Michigan Cen. ls 
A ort.(ou.S. &.) L882 | April & Oct. | ,, 
7 | Mien. 80 & Nor 
ind Mort. 8.3.) i855 a“ & Nov. in ee 
6 |New York Cent 188s do es eb 
7 do o .. | i876 vee Aug. j1le@) itt 
6 {vennsylva. lst M.) 1580 [Jan. & July. | v2 mr 
do 2nd M.} 1875 cove. 90 v2 
6 do Gen. Mort.) 1910 ') an. & July. | o9 9 
7 |Pitte., Ft W. & 
7 Chic. tet Kort. | it see.ee 98 «100 
2 dv Qnd * ..| Wid ioe e 
6 | do 3ra “ .,) M12 April & Oct. oe de 
‘ ly Inion Pac.(Gold)) 1896 |Jan, & July, | 93 65 
do do L’d U'ts I88f |April & uct, | $2 
attroad Bonds (Sterling 
A & G.W.Lease'. 
7 line Kewta: T’st) 1902 Jan. & lury. | 35 40 
Alleghany Vall’y| (9lu | April & Oct. | oa 95 
6 (Kalt.more & Obw | 1895 | warch & Sept.|i11 1.2 
6 lv. ard Alton c.m,) 1{05 |Jan acd July |107 “go 
6 |C, and Ped. l,m.) KO os “4 65 
7) \bosterm Of Muss | .... sovcee 50 82 
6 {rie Consol Mort) 1920 | darch & Sept.) 72 : 
7 jJU. Cen. Kedem.8) 1875 | april & Oct, 3 ba 
6 ‘AL. & Bt. L. Bridge 
Int Mortg.ge...| 1900 | do do aS 87 
Leb’h Val.Ccu.m] .... \dune & Dee. [102 103 
7 \Louisv’e & Nash.) 1002 Feb, and Aug! -6 te 
6 Memplis & Vii.) WL June & bec, 97 vy 
6 Mail. & St. Paul..| til |Jan. & July. | 9: 9) 
7 Nd. Un. R way: 
7 end Canal Deb.) 1994 | March & Sept./110 = 442 
Y¥. & Conada |, 
6 guar, by Dela, 
& Mudsctisese-.| soos eeee 9 Mi 
N.Y.Cen, «© MLK oe eoeese ae 115 
6 \N. Central con m) .. coerce vl 93 
4 shame Gen, M..| 1897 (A yoi & Wet, jl 103 
6 'em syl.Gew ¥. | lO Jan. & July. jive 110 
6 erkionene nM 1920 Jan. & July, © 86 83 
6 tia. & haw LM.) USS) | pil @ vet, ,t00 402 
+ tilo. & Reading.| 1918 jtune & Deo, |iu3 105 
€ do Imp. mert.| 1805 {| \pri &Oct. | 98 64 
n. Pac, Oman 
4 Eridge,....e6.. 1896 April & Oct. | 66 88 
Hailroad Shares, 
Wrie €100,...000.) vee » 3 7 9 12 13 
ao bieterred.. eo a 20 
itivcis Contra’..| s+. Jen, & July 87 by 
iu}. Cen $100..) ... do do oo . 
Yew Yoru (ep...| ee sb. & Aug. ‘19 1l0 
va & Meesia app bh oe étaee es a 
enmeavivanin, .s./ ee. |¥ay & Now, | 47 18 
P,FteW A&C, $100 ‘Quort ely. ° « 
Phila & Read.giu' -.. dan # July ‘39 4 
Trust Company's Bonds, 
’ er m.b ” ‘ 
of the Mercan- eb, & Au "I 
tile Trust ap 1660 = & Oc. 9: hie 
Veroses 





Latest Quotations of 


TIXAS SECURITIES. 


Reported Weekly by Forster, Luptow & Co.., 
Bankers, 7 Wall Street. New Youk, 
‘and Avetin Texas. 





Stace Muuds. Bw AsxEp. 









Texas 6s cf [892.... -. sees. 92s 

dy 7, Gold, Front’er defence: 100 % 
lo (7A, 30 years .. 110 
do MNeofit4.... 10; 
de 109 Pintion .. ...sccccswes 106 


Latest Quotations in LON DON, England 
of Anglo-American Mining Stocks. 




















Corrected Weekly. 
NEVADA. Ciosing 

hares. Shares. Paid Quotationr 

7,500 Bast Gage, Sraie's £2 | all - 

40 00 Ordin £2 | all - 
20,000 Eberhardt and Promote £10 | all | £9. 
15,006) Pacific......+++6. £7 | all 

41, 00} ecccccccccces.| £5 jail | £8 fs. 
€0,000\3outh Aurora......... | £6 | all ry 

ee 
15,000) Birdseye C #4 all |£1. 
165 000) Loudon and Tonlitoraia. 422 |all (£ 5a. 
112,500) Sierra Buttes (ordinary). £2 jall (2). 
15,000|Sweetland Creek.......] £4 /all if 0s, 
CULORADO. 
10,006 -ae Plumeé.secsocs+ss) £1 | all | 
20,000 DIE 2. ceeesees 7 £6 jall ‘£1 Ss, 
UTAH, 

nyo 000 | pm PPB encomoese 1 7” [all 

Praord coat - 

30,100 

20,000 | £5 | 

15,000 Mammoth Copperopo pak | £10 jal | = 

5,000 , Mountain Obief.......{ £10 jall | — 
15,000 | _—_ esevccece ool £5 ia | 
10,000 | T: «| £10 jal ‘i’ - 


socvcccce | MOO Dall 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Haid 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just irsuing trom the skin, the 
hatir being exactly of the one a and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so t they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATC MELOR'S Y cchourated Wig 
Factory, Ne. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen= 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect “ 
Harmless, reliable, i No 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects ot bad dye es, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 6 Bond Street. N.Y Bold by alldruggists. 4 


16,009 | Uur b Mining. 














W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 
Head, aud all Eruptions @ the Skin, Faco, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 
tor the Hair, The best Hair On) in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Deantifrice , fF,2°"Y 
,eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchela’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Wiown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without a Sold at the face 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask ‘or them, 











Something New for Small ‘Tnvestors. 


SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 


GOOD SECURITY, QUiCK RE. 
TURNS AND LARGE PROFITS. 


Uapital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au- 
thorized, 


Tux Kansas Lanp ano [Muicrant As- 
4 cration, of Atchison, Kansas, will make a 
Grinp Free Distripution to its shareholders of 
$770,800 in CasH and choice and valuabe 
arms, Brick blocks, Residences, &ec.- -the 
tinest opportunity ever offered to secure a home 
and »n independence. The distribution wilh 
positively be made Augnst 25th, 1871), or the 
money refunded in full. ‘The institction is 
chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can 
rely that the distribution will be managed hon- 
»rably and with jastice to all, ‘lhe Association 
is endorsed by the Board of Trade of Atchison, 
leading State officials, &c. Its managers are 
men of known responsibility and integrity. 
3end for special description of the enterprise, 
terms to ayents, clubs, special offer to pu:char 
ers of two or mote sbares, manver of distribu: 
ion, endorsement, resources of Kansas, &c, 
Che ** Kansas ImMiorast ” a four page illustrat. 
ed pap r, maid fre: to any address. 

Address all communications, 
shares, &c,, to 


S, M. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison, Kansas, 


fiw Price of Shares oniy Five Dollars each, 
eud in your orders at once, 
per day. Agents wanted, All classe 


$5 to $20" of working people of both sexe:, youn) 


and old, make more money at work for us, in their ows 
localities, during their = moments, or al! the time 
than atany thing ele. We offer employment that will 

y handsomely for every hour’s work, Full particu» 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaress at ounce 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look t1 work o 


orders for 








business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer 
G. Stinson & Co,. Portland, Maine. 











Old Place, 


charge. 





ge Send for Price List. GJ 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS car:fully packed and sent to any part of the United States free cf 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cueap, at the 


NEW YORE 


J: A. BENDALL, 
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THE ALBION. 





__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 











INSURANCE, 





EDUCATION, 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MALL STEAMSHTPS. 





New York and Glasgow. 
CALIFORNIA.... .. «... Saturday, Aug. 5, at #8 A. M. 


ETHIOP'A,. coseceesss. Saturday, Aug. i2, at lo 4. M. 
VICTORIA .. c 00 --- ee eee «Saturday, Aug 19, at 5 P.M 
BULIVIA...0...-.: Saturday, 4up. 10 at 10 A.M, 


New York and London. 
AUSFRALIA......00-00. Si'urday, Aug. 5, ut 6 A. M. 
ELYSIA.......- eee e thtturday, Aug. 12, 0t 11 A.M, 
ANGLIA... coeceeeceees, Siturdsy, Aug. 26, at ll A.M. 
OTOPIA.... ++e, Saturday, Sept, 2, at 2 P.M 

Auchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North Kiver, N.Y, 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDON 
OK LONDONDERRY. 

Cabins $65, to $80, according t» accommodations. 
Excursion tickets on fivoreble terme. 

inteemediate, $35 curreccy. 


se eencene 


Bteerage, $25 currency ; 
* G2 Deufis irsved for any amvuont at current rates. 


HENDFRSON LROTUERS, Agente, 7 Mowing Green. 








Esvantisuen 3840, 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOK, 
Calling at Cork liarbor. 
Three Se‘liugs eve:y week—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday, From boston every luesduy, 
Rates of Passage: 


BROM LIVER POCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 
By Steams not Carymg Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond U'ass, £14. 
B hae de Careving Steerare.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation. 


FROM NZ YORE OX BUXTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


tee 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 


tion. 

Recurn Tickets c% favovs ble terms. 

Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest ater. 

Btecrage tickets from, Giverpool and Queenstown and 
all § 01 wurope, at Lowest rates. 

through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anwwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranesn ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, ut 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


N.Y 
se CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoxnr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTDS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 

86 SGUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 

PALSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAPSS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SOOTLAND and WA\LES, issued at the Lowest Raves, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company tak os the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold; on eaca of its Vervels, thus giving Passen- 
gos the best possible guarantee for safety aud avoidance 
c danger at sea. 

¢ most southerly ro ite has always been adopted by 
this Company to avow! ice and HeapLaNnps, 


Tons. Tons. 
SPAN. cccccccccceecsees 4371 CANADA... cc cceees 4276 
BOP eccoccccceccccceed 089 GREECE ...cccccces a3h 
ITALY ee 4340 THE QUEEN,.,.... 4470 
BRANOK.... 74 ENGLAN 3441 
HOLLAND»... 4 : 3970 





DENMARK. 24 ERIN... ce cceeeeeeee 
One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 

We inew+y, Liverpool every Weduesday, Queenstowa 

every t(nursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 

New York 

Cabin passage to Livernool...c.ceeseceeesce +-$70 and $80 

Prepe.d Cabin par.age from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to wiverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices, 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bwtol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp otterdam, Got! enburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
higen. 

Che Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
la-gest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passen aud securing speed, safety and com- 
fot, with cour 

For *urther 







nv. 

rticulars apply at the Company’s office, 
*. W. J. HURST, Manager, 

69 BROADWAY, NEW Yor«, 
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EVOTED TO FINANCK, BANKS, 
KAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


11 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CIT\ 
VAVE DOLI.AMS PEM 4 NNUM in Advance 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York’ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


{ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ais 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BroapwWwaY, ~~ ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NW YORK, January 20th, 187€. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIE AF- 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with tle 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


wasesting Premiums Jar. 1, 
S.iccccccccccces eee 
Premiums rece‘ved trom Jan. |, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inc lusive.... 


$88,973 19 
808,217 67 
Tota :amount of Marine Premiums..,. $897,190 80 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex 

sept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HuLLa 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 

Period us AlOVE.cccrcccseessecess ecccce ee $819,337 10 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period.......$701,3823 50 
Keturn Premiums... $64,671 08 





THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank..c.. cccececeves «+ #59,139 23 
United States and other stocks.. .482,267 50 
Loans ou Stocks, drawing interest176,250 00 








—— $717 656 70 
Premium Notes and Bills Recervaple....... 56,008 00 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 126,646 00 
Reimsurance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.cce ceccce. coccscecsccesose 72,078 
Deotal Astetsccee cocccececsccccocee eooee $1,002,391 00 


SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstauding Co - 
tificates of Protits will be paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on andl after TUESDAY, tle 
Ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declaied 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187:, which may be entitled to partict 
pate, certiticates for which will be issued on and aftes 
TUESDAY, the ith day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


TRUSIERES: 


JOHN K. MYERS, THOS, B MERRICK, 


i. B. CLAPLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
6G. D. H. GILLESPIP, GEORGE A. MEYER, 
A. 3. BAKNES. 


3. BY ‘ WALTER H. LEWIS 
JOUN A, BARTOW, GEO pas 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
JAKES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B, SCRANGE, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 


LEVI M, BATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
ERANKLIN KDSON, 
EPHEN L. MERCOAN 
THEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DAVIS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TUOMAS LUALE, Vice-President, 
Witiovensy Powg t, Secretary. 








EDUCATION. => 





Academv of the Sacred Hest, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aear the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
san contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


afiord the HIGHE NTELLECTUAL and CHRIS 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle 
neo, at VkaY MODEKATR CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able statf ot 
european and experienced revident teachers. 
vom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rai, 
President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTL, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron, 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-Ukav Master: Rev. A 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ Colleze, Camb 
jen. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. —Prixcirat ? 
DARNELL, Qusens College, Cambridge. 


For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term CommENcES 
Szpremner Ist. 


COLLEGIATE. INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-first yoar bezias September 
13th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookst 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Laks Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature ; in a 
ocality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
SELECT BOARDING SCIIGOL, 


4OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1876. Tecation unsurpassed for kLealth 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. ‘Terms, for Board and ‘Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientifie Department, 
Music, lrench and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 
MISs E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, WN. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For cireulars address 
VU. WINTILROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September 1st, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited, Send for cata- 
logue,to =‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M, 
(3 Opens on September 14th, 18° 6. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


AL 1) ’ . XY 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FOHDHAM, NEW YORK. : 
The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on WeEpneEs- 
D.., SEPTEMBEK 6:h, 1876. 
Yeenus: Board and Tuition, per year, 
$300. 
For furthsr particulars a 
¥. W. GOCKELN 8, 





Distance 


Rev. H. F, 








ores and at the In- 





























pply to 
P Presidont, 





NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate a aad YOUNG 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Bahimore County, Md., 


Conducted by the School Sisteis of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
Lealth and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
meutal, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFUL members ot society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pupils zs Zimited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarpers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youne Lapres, whose heakh requires 
special privilezes, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 


August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue. 





CHARLIEX INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 
Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lth, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application, 
PROF. CHARTTER, Director. 











Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Pena. 


Cottece Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovERN- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C, STRONG, 
D. D., President. 


SUNNY HALL, 

MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Receives A Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME, Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Iudson, N. Y¥. 


RYE SEMINARY.RYE N.Y. 


Noxt session will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8, J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Davy School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal, 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1876. 
The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Gzr- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

e Circulars sent on application. 




















SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 
SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK 


(ESTABLISHED 1853), 


CORNER OF 








|Broadway & Astor Place. 


FORTY SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 





TUE TRUSTEES ha e ordered a Divider d on deposits 
entitled thereto, ac the rate of FIVE PER CEN, per 
ainum on ali sums up to and including $9,008, payabie 
ou and after August 15th. 

Interest not called for, will be credited as principal 
and will draw iuterest as a deposit. 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before August 10th 
will draw interest from tbe Ist of that montk 





5 cents ‘o $5 O00 received on deposit. 
Bank open daily from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
WM. MILKS, President. 
A. C. Cottts, Secretary. 
E. G. Matusin, Assistant-Secretar , 

















